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A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 


On, 


FROM’DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


—o—— 


CHAPTER VIL. 
In the deseré¢ fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still isa 
And a bird in the solitude singing. 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee, 

OswaLp Lorine sat alone in his private office, 
aervously playing with his watch-chain. Since the 
night of his visit to the Fosters he had been restless 
and irritable, incapable of concentrating his.thoughts 


upon any one thing, and wondering all the. time if, 


Leonia, would forgive him readily, or if he, should 
have to argue, explain and plead. This hé,hated ; 
and when he thought of the suspicious spirit, that 
her action revealed, and the absolute meanness. of 
the act itself, he felt that it was rather her duty. to 
beg his pardon. Still he could not tell her so ina 
manly fashion, for there was the pecuniary;interest 
—that harnessed him down to policy and made him 
despicable in his own eyes. 

He must call upon her soon, however, or she 
would think fear was keeping him away, and that 
would give her good reason to believe that his visit 
to Rose had been otherwise than what it ought to 
have been, thus rendering her. jealousy more fierce 
and exacting. And yet he dreaded to meet her, for 
aie last episode had caused him to think less of 

er. 

“ Mr, Loring, I believe.” 

The clear, sharp voice, so abruptly breaking the 
silence, somewhat startled the lawyer, and, looking 
up, he beheld a stranger standing in the doorway—a 
tall, slight man, fashionably dressed, and of a 
Spanish cast of countenance. His eyes, round and 
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[OsWALD ON THE waTcu.] 


of a dark hagel, rested full upon Oswald's face with 
@ searching glance. 

“ Well, sir re said Oswald, somewhat imperatively, 
for he disliked the man’s manuer. 

You haven't answered my qnestion, but I shall 
take it for granted that I am addressing Mr. Oswald 
Loring,” remarked the stranger, dropping into a 
chair and tapping his boot with his cane. 

“* And your business——” 

“ Ts of a.private nature. I think we'd better shut 
the door,” he replied, suiting the action to the word. 

“ Now, sir, be: kind enough to state your mission,” 
said Oswald, learning forward on a desk and look- 
ing the man ‘in the face. 

“ Unfortunately it is a delicate one, ” bint I trust you 
will heay, me patiently.” 

“ To do so is. my. business, Proceed.” 

“ Ahem | Well, really, it is troublesome, but it 
must be done,” 

“ Then do it, sir--my time is valuable,” answered 
Oswald, impatiently. 

“ Doubtless... I hope I shan’t offend you.” 

“Offend me—a client offend me ? What do you 
mean, sir 2” 

“y Oh, I'm no client,” langhed the stranger, strok- 
ing his moustache, “On the contrary, you are my 
client.” 

“And you expecta fee perhaps ?” said Oswald, 
sarcas tically. 

“ T do.” 

“ Well, you are candid if you are an idiot, 
next ?” 

The stranger’s lip curled with an angry contmept as 
he answered : 

“ Just this: You embezzled some money once, 
didn’t you ?” 

* You are insolent, sir.” 

“ Call it what you please, but we both know that 
such is the fact.” , 

‘ And I know one thing more—that you are going 
out of this office,” said Oswald, in @ voice ominously 
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quiet, And arising, he opened the door, and then 
grasped the stranger by the collar in a manner by no 
means gentle. 

“ Put me out if you like, knock me down if you 
wish, but I shall get up every time. It will be a re- 
gular game of ninepins—my word for it!” he re- 
sponded, with imperturbable coolness, 

“ Perhaps I had. better find out how much hoe 
knows,” thought Oswald. And loosening his hold, he 
resumed his seat. 

The stranger smiled, smoothed down -his collar« 
and then said : ’ 

‘“* Your lines of policy, Mr. Loring, are well con- 
ceived and well followed. If you choose to make as 
friend of me, I can put a good deal of paying business 
in your way; if you desire to make an enemy of me, 
I can disgrace you and run you out of the conntry.” 

“ Talk is cheap. I neither wish your favour nor 
fear your malice,” replied the lawyer, composedly. 

“ Don’t be too hasty. You are a young!man of 
brilliant talents, holding an enviable position in the 
social as well as the business circle ; you cannot 
afford to throw away these advantages, and confront 
the world with the name thief attached to you. Oh, 
no, my dear sir, you are too wise for that !” 

“ Have you anything more to say ?” 

“T can say more. Nathan Hawes trusted you too 
much.” 

“ Ts that all?” Loring could control his feelings and 
features with consummate skill when occasion re- 
quired. 

“ Isn’t that enough ?” 

Oswald made no reply, but struck a bell on his 
desk, which called John to his side. He gave hima 
paper on which was written these words: ‘‘Super- 
intendent Valpey :—Send an officer to my office at 
once, and oblige, Loring.” The intelligent boy 
asked no questions, but vanished immediately. 

The stranger smiled again with an air of supe- 
riority that was very provoking, but volunteered no 
remarks, 
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Minutes paggedjin silegee, 

At lengty @ hagvy step wes heard ing¢he geneml 
office. Oswald-arese to openthe door. 

“ Stop where you are,” interposed the stranger, ig 
aharsh whisper. “If you turn that kaob 2'll rain 
you and all you hold dear.” . 

“I have bad enough of your talk, sir. .Stand 
aside.” 

The man arose, and, clutching Loring’s wrist, said 
fs a sibilant voice, wile his eyes flushed fire : 

“If you let that officer see me Leonia Milton 
shall be arrested for conspiracy to murder before the 
gan sets!” 

So intense was each word aud look thet Qaweld 
could not but heed them. Ievoluntaily he que- 


ried : 
“ You ewear that this can he done?” 
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t render the horrible contingency 
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nine o'clock ; she aedesi tle gurl & 
think it~ singular “and become suspicious. Then 


Leonia sat down to wait again—to wait, and feel the 
time drag by like a huge and slothful reptile. 
s said: ‘ 
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was then interrupted by the entrance of John. 

“ Wal) 2” ais) Be 


“Ho ppt, inte » elainvoyantis efice se West 
Streot-—Mi me Bolah’s, I be ve,” said John, pant- 


; 
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her $0 prove this 


Sabo al a0 portico ih was host te he 


cautious, 
Nr lane ceias nae! What sow? qresed | 


“Merely @ matter of business, You must | 
silence concerning thie defor ia the peenbg Hy 
care . 


your ; 
“ And if I refuse or put you to thg proof, you wit 
reveal to the world this charge against Mrs, Milton.” 
“Exactly, It isa pleasure to negociaty with a 
man of your understanding.” 
+ Aud if L pay, you will give mo the. hoggur of 
thief thet you will hold your tongue ?” 
“ Precisely. And you will give me the henour of 
ere args you will mot seek to entrap or prosecute 


Oswald's face flushed, and he arose to his feet 
with fist upraised ; then, turning, he walked to the 
Windew and gazed into the street. Moments. passed 
eve bie passion cooled, tlien he returned te his desk 
aad rested his head upon his hands. At length he 
aaked, “ How much money do you want ?” 

“Ten pounds.” 

“Be kiad enough fo remember that I am nota 
millisasire,” said the lawyer, biting his lip. 

Phat is my price,” was the fiens rejoinder. 

Oswald trembled with rage. It required all his 
reeson, all his volition, to prevent himsel{ from tearing 
his torpmenter to pieces. With quivering fingers he 
counted out the money and pushed it ctowurds his 
companion, The latter took it, aud, heaving carefalty 
counted it, pushed it imto lis vest pocket, saying: 

“You're « geatiemaa, Mr. Loring. {shall send 
you business eucugh so that you cga give me another 
ten in a month, aad feel it less.” 

“Confound bis impedence!” muttered Oswald, as 
the man departed, aud then, ealling his office boy, lie 
said to him: 

“Follow that man; tell me every place he stops 
at, and where he fiually remains. Hurry now—you 
shall lose nothing by it.” 

Elated at the idea of doing a little detective ser- 
vice, John ran away, and Oswald was once more aloné. 
Asising, le walked the floor excitedly, while tis 
turbulent feelings, so long repressed, now found vent | 
with greater force ; 

* And this—this is the product of sympathy and 
bepevolence. Because | ‘alo @ starving fama to 
comfort Iam hunted and oppressed—made to love 
where I hate, @ad to hate where I love; forced’ to 
contradict my heart, my reason, my nature, and at 





last have to submit to blackmail. Can I bear this? 


a“ “ 
Story ter oye we ; 


ig not’strange—not 

“T have lived years since the sun went dowa, end 

passed in fancy through the lowest conditions. Oh, 

it makes me shudder pow! [ must not think—I{ must 
only hope !” : ; 

a howe later Ploss gwoke, aud, stretching her 

fat little arms, called mamma in her sweet, ‘infantile 

way. Leonia went forward to the bed oad p d 


strange,” ‘she “muraeed. | ashamed 


vastanioh snot Wy fis cx 
nothing. I prey you pardon mo,” 
drop} into corny and leoking 


an 2 * 
A pang of Jeulousy Gut came Seasle’e heart, bat 
she banished it; and continued, calmly+—- 

“I was afraid I should injure your feelings, but. 
remember that I am your friend. You have worked 
for mp, and you hive ta bye wing; howgyer 
well pafd for, does not’ mn ; aiden, 

depsnds mostly, y y 


’ ou. My mother is 





her darling to her heart, 
* What you dressed for, mamma? Come, lay down 
here, I'm going sleep agein, Lam. Mamma 1” 
“What, darling ?” 


“* What your face look so ‘palo for'te-day ? Didn’t’|' 


you sleep nice ?” 

“No, my head ached,” ‘answered the’ muther, 
averting hor eyes and struggling to keep the tears 
back ; for the chikl's inaecent question struck deep 
into her heart, and scemed to relax her nerves so that 
phe could have abandoned herself to weeping. 

“ Kiss me, mayita; I'm going te deep, and dream 
pretty dreams till seven o'clock, and then I’m going 
to get my dolly’s breakfast. Kissme,’t ©» / 

Leonia gave the required caress, and turned away 
gladly, for her strength was fast deserting her The 
child's angeli¢ innocence, the sunlight, the quict 
beauty of the morning, were all in to great contrast 
with the fierce, dark and ghostly scenes of the night 
before. a 
How could she pass the time? There wes only 
one way ab ali congenial, and that was fn mmsic. 
Drawing tighter the strings of her wrapper, she 
hastened to the rear drawing-room and began to 
play on the piano. Becoming interested, she threw 
all her feeling into the art, and the minutes ‘were 
wafted swiftly away on the breath of molody. 

Bas there were wonder and astonishment in the 
servants’ hall, and the fair artist was voted insane. 

* If you please, madam, breakfast is ready,” said 
@ servant, entering. 

“So soon f” she exclaimed, fa surprise, and then, 
as the last echo faded away, her gloomy thoughts 
returned, and the faint glow of antmetion vanished 
from her features. 

Breakfast being over and Flossie given ip charge 
of her nurse, Leonia gave farther consideration to 





plans for extrieating herself from the terrible dilem- 


dead. I cannot give her anything, and I do want to 
make gomebady kappy- Now; bow, would like 
to own a little house out in the country, and cultivate 
flowers for the city market ?” - 

“It would be very pleasant indeed,” said Rose, in 
a low voice, but-her miud was basily at work trying 
to fathom her ¢ompamion’s motive, 

“ And you think your mother would Hike it ?” 

“ Oh, very much,” she answarad, with ossum2d 
jenthusiasm. ; . 

“Phen you shall have it” exclaimed Léonia, 
with an earnestness that was not devopi of gretifi- 
cation 


4 She wants to getme ont of the oity—out of Os- 
wald's way,” Rose reflected, and theo, as if diseon- 
eerted by the excessive magnanimity of her patron, 
she stammered : 
| “Oh, this is too mych. ‘You are so kind, madame, 


so very kind, and you would put us under such heavy 
obligations to you, thet T in pie a's iknow What 
to ssy f° A’house all ‘our owa—gh, 90, ‘nv, it 1% too 
great a gift to accept 

= Pray donot think of the amount ; you 
know that kind fortune has made ‘mo rich. fon 
would not deny me 4 pleasure ?" 

“No, a thousand times, not” 

“Phen sey no more, but carry the news te your 
mother end ot Meter by ‘it gives me to % 
service to her. Tf you will come in this afternoon 
will have the deed ready for you,” 
| With tears in her eyes, Rose advanced, and, 
‘aking Mrs. Milton’s handg, said, in a low, carpast 
voice : 3 rs 

“T can never thaak -gnou Theré aré no 
words to tell yon how I foal i-I——”" 

“ free} shed 


|“ Dshoutd 


pours to kiss you because you are so 
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Leonia was susceptible ‘to attlessness, and ‘it 
seemed “to | Her “that she ‘never “saw it spring forth 


ett ‘enti ‘so’ she ‘drew Rose to her'arms ‘ts |° 


eens 3 deer pda, Tt 
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‘ring: You 386 
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“I can state. my.purpose briefly,” pang Fos- 
ter, lt Mgalay, * Lemme token —hyho 
maguificent intentions .toward -my.. 
myself, - to declae th sume th alpen 


Aignation dashed trom ee 
“ That 4s sain nalooaianergeaes te dlwmys sntgtit “to 
Yourtoneand-looks: con 


Jmow the Yeason. convey any- 
thing but gratitude for the offer!” ’ 


At ‘this -poittt Rose begin “to s6b wry’ patheti- ported. 


cally. 
Poverty fs id “ctinié, “Mra.” “M answered 
‘Mrs. ‘Foster, with Sitraites: severity. ‘Yyouforce | 


me td an explanation, J can give one. Your Offer "was 
not rpg goodness ; it was stroke of policy, 
d.”’ 
“This insolence!" Leonia: paused, and 


compressed 
her jips,, “No, 1 will not; lower. anyself—I swill-not 
waste words, but the time mey come when ,you will 
regret this.” 

* Ah !:you-threaten !” 

The sneer took-all the «colour outofiIseonin’s fae, 
-but she! forg6t mother wesolution to arg mening B 
-sions-as shesaid, with msild‘reprosch:: 

bas Ne BO; vou sare wnfust.” 

“; Peoyneey ‘then perhaps | Ovedf fortune 
can afforteto indulge in then.” ord 

“Oh, ‘forgive ‘her,’ ‘tadam,” é Rose, 
clasping ber hands ‘pleadingly. “She ‘appearéd*so 

14d Phven?T told ier. “Oh, ‘what ‘can’ mean ? 

éase don’t ‘notice’ her, ‘m&dam.” 

“Enough! Your comedy . is degenerating into 
farce,” sdid Leonia, pulling the bell-rope, and then, 
as & servant entered, she added, “‘ Thomas, show the 
ladies out. 

‘The doors closed on their.forms—on : all -hopes. df , 
at once removing Rose from).danger, .Cherity. hail , 
been insulted, generosity characterized as elfiehuess, 
and gentleness repudiated as thecproductefta cring- 
ing poligy. .Leonia was paintully confused. What , 
could she'do? Pressing ‘her hands to -herhead,she 

walked the room in deep pertar dc 

Presently a servant enteredwith: e:letter. 
‘waved him away and then ‘broke’ the seal. Tho 
aissive was from Eda, and contained these words : 

“ Do-you'take mie foran' idiot? “Call ‘on “me, if: 
you 'wish’to ‘*#ée.me, “at “2, "West ‘Strest, ‘Madamp ’ 

Bolah’s office. I shall -not come to ou.” 

“She is inéxorable—she ‘will 

‘Ob, “Heaven ! whit will * tliis not ‘cost ‘me ‘ 
before it ends? -T mast wee’ her even at the expense , 
6f seeking ‘her, for I cannot ‘heJp it; Iam bound,” 

She sighed, wearily, arid sank into o chair, If she. 
only had one .to confide in—one to help-her. She, 

daied ‘not trust. her secret to Oswald; it would . rnin, 
her in his estimation. She eould: only: exert herself 
to the utmost. and; trast in Heaven. 


OHAPTER Ix. 

Twas evening, the hour eight. Oswald Loring 
8st in his chamber, meditatively. smoking. .The:stery 
told by the stranger was yet as a horrible:vision’.to 
his mind. “Leonia capable of such malice! Oh, no, 
no! Why did he think of.itatall? He arose, put 


| [ble anu sed. 
| }-Tfi I only :badw a 


Casein 


a from¥he house. ‘Whither 
‘he go? ‘He paused. in the 'miidst of the rest- 
‘not tile @ Took 


“way “puild- 
with a ‘ra pt, on WAS was engmred the 


a6: En 
"Medium, “Divorces presoribed 
for, amd. medicines made.” 
Qswald,pansed in.the shadow of a vehicle which) 
-had stopped at te doer, and sevutinized the, 
|-from basement: to reof ; ges SEA «slowly -away 


““Dddike to.go in share, but dsfeandhey:denow- te. 





igguiset” 
‘A momeat-longer ‘he oogitated, and then added, 
with emphasis:: : 
“<TH get'one; ‘Tl fight my ‘foes with ‘their own 
Bom an Tl “find Se er: a 
for’ this ‘terti 

‘Ana,’ 


to the assistant Who esseyedto wait on 


her etegsdaw csignyt cand ee beens heating 


remark, came in from. one of the dressing, alcoves. 

“ Ah) Mr. Loting ; glad to see you! Uan I be of 
service.to you?” 

Oswald was somewhat diseoncerted, for, without 
knowing. it, he,had.come face to.face with: onavof his 
clionts.. But hp-would aot/retreat.: frem his puxpose 
.mow, and so he-stated his «mission in « careless way, 
as if it was all a joke, and he ardliicking bay. 

WA blendowig wll le betteriter 7 au shana black 
‘one,"vsaid'the proprietor. “Your tuatr dsiqaite dark, 
‘you know. These:whiskers, withantother vest ‘and 
} marooneéat, will tratisform'you ‘ite aewell ‘of ’the 

i “Then ‘your looking-glass(wor''t know you. 
) Step\Gn here, please.” v 

Oswald followed the Ynto ‘ont “of the 
‘Wdicéves, all gave himself up'te “be ‘metamorphosed. 
In ten minutes the lawyer came ‘forth'transformed — 
‘ay, ‘deformed, ‘for liis marily ‘dignity was lost in the 
‘fashiness of the fop. 

“Remember, your voice now. I can't change that 
+ for ou, you know, "said the proprietoy, laughing. 

ap 3, your suggestion is ».. Beplied 
‘Oswald, for he had not thought of it himself. 

ag Now for Madame Bolah's,” mused -Oswald,as he 
reached he , street. 
penough, a6.if the coming .evente of this might)were 
to ‘have a »great:influence onimy life. .Myvmission 
is\acsingular one, 1 :disguise imyself to find out(if 
my promised wife—whom I donot love—is a-con- 
}spirdtor, avy only “suspicion being ‘theeword ¢f an 
adventarerunksownto me. Codtound it'! how trast 
and distrust °sreemixed ‘up here’” 

'Shrugging “his “shoulders, ‘he moved on more 
rapidly, earéfil ‘to "his ‘gait as much as pos- 
sible, for he felt that eyes were upon‘him anxious to 
Giscern ‘his ideritity. His impressions—those pro- 
‘phetit “monitors, swift*and ghobtly, which favour 
some minds—were correct: witliin a red of;him was 
Mister.Jim, and on the ,other side of the .seat was 
that gentleman’s companion, in anew suit of clothes, 
and‘wearing gracefully the -honour. of, his.new name 
—the Starling. Both these )worthies watched 
Oswald;.and.fellowed:him until heveatered Madame 
Bolah’s office, when .they passed into « ,gambling- 
| saloon. adjoining. 

“Did novene admityou?! inquired the medium. 

‘“\No-+-i \came sin myself,” . be vanswered, swith a 
« drawl. 
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frovniéd.anid struck‘a bell, whieh/brought 


very thick-and very loosely attired. Resting*one' arm 
‘on’ the table, she ‘gave ‘her cap’ stfings a “pull «and 
Hooked wp’ at madante'i . “Lite ‘latter ‘bent 
her‘head, anda" brief bat earnest conversation ensued, 
end“thén “the porteress—for ‘that was evidently her 
position—went forward and took her place in ‘the 
tey 7 thropgh wliich ‘Oswald had passed. 

hat ‘is;your “wish ?” queried madame when 
they ‘were once more alone. 

“ The future—upon my word, I'd like to‘look into 
it at any price,” he replied, with .an ‘insipid: smile. 
“You see—aw! the fact sis, I’m ,going to ‘be 
married, and—well, I'd better Jet ,you /tell mo, 
hadn't I?” 

Ere she could speak a man burst-intothe room 
and, without noticing our amateur detective, eagerly’ 
exclaimed ; 

“ Her carriage is approaching !” 





“Iteeems to me, strangely pa 


ipfrem a> room»on ‘thelleftvan obd-woman,‘very shott, [ 


@o*you méan'by ‘coming in) lere‘in this way'? Whe . 
are you?” 

“My ‘friend, ‘the Wladkntaiter;” ‘thouglit Oswald, 
‘and‘felt’a little quivet in‘his own ‘sagatity. 

“*T bey pardon; madam. ‘T'thought you were dlone; 
‘But'it’s afl ‘the same, ‘saving the interruption. I came 
‘in ‘here’ this ‘afternoon, apie Pe Temeéniber, and made an 
46 ORE for a lady. is here.” 

“Yes, I recollect now ; but ,I aust a you are 
wery «nde. "Was thene ‘no-one im the entry 2?” 

Yes—an old woman, asleep.” 

“Opium again—she always takes it whea he's 
|. gona,” said madame, inia dow ;voiee,; and then,\aris- 
ingi#adsexousing hevaelf, she \went into 'the room.on 
see adit, | _ ae man i eyed Owwald fuittively, and at 
ace wemark, (to which ‘the 
fener sodtiuidarnedies so wullassunred that if thie 
pother' had aay rwere Gispelied. Pre- 
fesathpensiense , and, resuniing ‘her seat, 


“Show the lady into the room on “the ‘right, ‘ail 
‘when’ Ihave “finished ‘with ‘this geitloman J will 
come in.” 

““« When‘that womah ‘weit out’her ¢yes were blue 
_~~now they're black,” Oswald réflected. “There 
is something deep here. 
may extort more money, but 
toceme round.and,tell me.” 

A rustling of silk now. attracted bis attention, ead 
heglanced sidewise,; careful agt toishow sug. interest 
above a. natural-curiosity. ‘Lhe ‘dress was:familiar 
to him, and a painful suspicion <arept simto dis animd. 
He ould not bear the thought .of huwing che ioharge 
against Leonia strengthened, though ‘hie ‘levedther 
not. @Quce in ‘the -room, ithe Jaily hesitated, sand 
looked about :as an unwilling “visitor; ‘and titen 
Oswald, glancing upward, béheld benedth tise ‘veil 
the features of Leonia Milton |! 

Yes,’she was here’béfore‘tim!  It-was‘a wonder 
‘that*he tid ‘not leap to ‘hiis‘feét anid accost ‘her. “Ho 
‘harilly “lmew “himsélf ‘how the “kept ‘his seat, and 
—_ upon her indifferently as she glided ‘into the 

ide ‘room. ‘But ‘he did, and ,probably ‘he ,never 
suffered more pain in less time in his life. Why 
should he? Little know we.our.hearts. There 
were qualities of Leonia Milton.which no men.eould 
fail.to.love, and:Oswald loved,them, though, he!uew 
it not, and still wondered avhat made him feel so said 
over-the | fact ofiher|presence here. While thinking, 
-he had:been gazing towards the «door, and as dt 
cclesetl on the form: of ‘Leonia he eeatiglit-aglimpse df 
igtay,  cuthy :heatl, ‘the eounterpart of tle sone 
dehind:the' table. Howmany Madame Bolihs were 
‘there? 

“(Tram read erences now,” ssid’ the mediam. 

“Ant “Weil, I'm-ghad, Tm sure. But“oue mo- 
ment. I’m por ‘desirous sbout « third party ‘being 
presetit, 6o awkward fora fellah, you know.” 

And he glanced towards ‘the ‘man ‘who had 
announesd ‘the-arrival of 'Mrs.‘Milton, and “who‘still 
lingered, apparently asleep, in’ a ¢hair. 

The women “screamed out'at diim'in ‘s virenish 
way, aniihe, arising, ‘rabbedl ‘lis eyes. ‘and moved 
toward the door, 





may.cajole me—~they 
= do they’li:have 


The next instant he came in contact with a tall, 
broad-shouldered 6id man, who, “not ‘liking ‘the 
felow’s ‘manuver, gave hima Vidtent*pudgh, excleim- 
in 
cnivwero-are "your eyes, you"lout ? ‘ Get’ oat of my 
way.” 

“Phe féttow started back, “ners apou the' face of 
ite speaker and turned: deadly 

‘Ive latter, noticing his iperentoedion bent forwarll 
and scanned closely his featurés ; then,’ while his eyes 
‘shone with gratification,”he ejaculated : 

“to we mestagain, “Andrew Moriey! 
I should never lose sight of you. 
doing bers’?”’ 

“P don’t know you—it’s none of your’ business 
twhat I am doing,” he mattered, ‘sullenly. 

“Don’t ‘attempt to deoéive ‘me, you .scoundrdl?” 
‘roared "the old‘ niwn,' lifting iis cane. “I've borne 
enough ‘from -you, and” now ‘mark me—if you don’t 


T'told-you 
What are you 


jowalka’ chalked “line, *I’)l ‘make *youwalk a ’plaok. 


Remember now!”’ 

‘Prenibling ‘in every ‘nerve, his teeth grating, and 
tis blavk eyes fleshing hate, ‘Morley'listened to these 
swords; then, with alow, angry ~growl, le‘ turned 
‘audekalked away. 

“You are old enough to-know better than to make 
‘a Gisturbance in ‘my rooms,’ said ‘madame, re- 
~provinogly. 

“ Peace, woman!” he rejoined, ‘in‘ his ‘graff, im- 
perative way, and, seating himself, he drew forth 
his hand <erchief and passed it across his brow. 

Loring bad felt an interest in his new comparion 
} from the first, which was at once increased by ‘his 





“ Idiot,” :she exclaimed, ‘Whose ostriage ? What { kuowsedge of Morley; ior the idea thus gained the 
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lawyer might use to his own advantage in resisting 
Morley’s demands, And now, as the man sat there 
wiping the prespiration from his wide, high forehead, 
an expression came over his face that took away all 
its harshness, and rendered it genial and attractive— 
but only for an instant; still it had been there, 
and Oswald could not withdraw the regard, the sym- 
pathy it had aroused in his breast, © 

Madame now informed the old gentleman that she 
was engaged, and that his presence was irksome to 
the other visitor. This Oswald at once contradicted, 
for be suspected that the old man had a purpose in 
coming there, and he wished to ascertain what it was. 
Madame was now somewhat vexed, and stated em- 
phatically that she did not allow two at a sitting. 
Very naturally the two men looked at each other and 
smiled, and then the older said he would wait in one 
of the rooms, starting at one to the right. Impa- 
tiently the woman bade him return, saying that there 
was a lady waiting there. The old man paused, and, 
striking his cane on the floor, demanded, with a 
serio-comical air : 

“What do you do when you have a crowd here, 
then ?”’ 

“ The room on the left is at your service,” she 
answered, quietly. 

“Let me withdraw in your favour, remarked Os- 
wald, arising. “I'll read my paper, and wait for 

ou.” 


“ Homph ! thank you,” rejoined the other, draw- 
ivg down his brows and surveying the young man 
from head to foot, The scrutiny evidently pleased 
him, for he nodded slightly, and muttered to himself 
ina chuckling voice. 

Madame was not especially gratified at this change, 
but said nothing. 

Tle room which Oswald had entered was long and 
narrow, and furnished only with a bureau and two 
chairs. At the central end was a door, fastened 
securely, as he ascertained by trying it. It he could 
but get into the next apartment, he might hear what 
Leonia was saying, and thus get an idea of her 
mission here. Taking his keys from his pocket, he 


sought to fit one to the lock, but none was suitable : 


then remembering his safe key, he made an attempt 
with that, and, mach to his surprise and delight, the 
door swung open. Another room similar to the first 
was thus revealed, with the exception that there was 
® window in the farthor wall, looking into the room 
which Leonia had entered. Excited by his success, 
he mounted on achair and peered in. There sat 
Leonia, her hands, clasped in her Jap, and her blue 
eyes fixed with a sad pleading upon her companion— 
the Madame Bolah whom Oswald had first seen, 
Eagerly he waited for them to speak, careful to 
keep himself secure from thejr sight. Moments 
passed, and the suspense was ;be, oming exasperating 
as well as oppressive, when he h eard Leonia say: 

“ You will agree to this, and take the money ?”’ 

** Yeu, to the first, not to the second.” 

“ What do you mean? Is the amount too small ?” 

“* Yes; you must double it.” 

A monient’s silence ensued, during which Oswald 
could hear the throbs of his own heart. 

Then Leonia answered, despairingly: 

“Tt is my only hope. Oh, Heaven: that I should 
eet to this! Iwill give it to you—here it 


Trembling from the force of the dreadful though ts 
that seemed to burn and hiss in his mind, Oswald 
looked again and saw Leonia court out some bank- 
notes, and give them to her companion—as he be- 
lieved, to pay for murder! 

For a moment his brain was chaos—the walls 
seemed to whirl ; then tears started to hig eyes, and 
his lip quivered as a child who looks for the last time 
upon a beloved parent, 

Anon his face flushed, fire leaped from his eyes, his 
teeth met, and his fists closed till the nails pierced 
the flesh. 

It was too much; it was incredible, monstrous— 
appalling! 

“But true—Oh, Heaven!” he whispered, huskily, 
carrying out his reflection, “ True, for I have heard 
it! But why doI grieve? There is one who will 
love me even in disguise; and better, far better, were 
her pure heart than this beautiful fiend with her 
thousands!” 

He stepped down, locked the door, and hurried 
back to the office, The second madame had just 
finished her sitting for the old gentleman, and was 
now ready for Oswald ; but, muttering an excuse, he 
started for the street. A little way down he saw 
Leonia’s carriage acd shuddered ; then, impulsively, 
he ran, and paused not until he came face to face 
with Rose Foster. 


CHAPTER xX, 
SURPRISED at meeting her who had been the chie! 
subject of his thoughts a few moments previous’ 
Oswald Loring paused, aud was about to speak, pu 





Suddenly remembering his disguise, he stepped aside 
and moved hurriedly on. Why was Rose Foster here 
at this hour, and alone? He halted again aud lean- 
ing against @ building, watched her narrowly. She 
had increased her pace and was rapidly nearing ine 
clairvoyant’s office. Mrs. .Melton’s carriage | 
gone. 

Noting these facts at a glance, Oswald crossed the 

street, and, keeping ag much as possible in the shade 
of buildings, sil ily and quickly retraced his steps. 
The ce of Ruse was a mystery. 
While thus reflecting he saw a man come out of the 
gambling-saloon just this «side of Madame Bolsh’s 
office—saw him accost Rose—saw her start and then 
bend her head to listen. Quietly drawing near, Lo- 
ring vainly tried to catch the man’s. words—wonder- 
ing the while who he was, and why Rose should 
allow him to'address her. From these thoughts he 
was startled by a piercing shriek, and rashiog for- 
ward, he caught the fainting girlin his arms just in 
time to save her from falling on the pavement, while 
the man who had accosted her suddenly. vanished. 
Oswald’s first thought was that she had. received 
some bodily injury, but a hasty glance at. her, cloth- 
ing convinced him that such wag not the case, and 
that words alone had produced the fright. In the 
meantime he had vigorously rubbed her brow and 
wrists, and now she evinced signs of returniug con- 
sciousness, Eagerly he waited her full recovery. 
Presently she drew away from him, and said in a low 
voice : 

‘* T am quite strong now, I thank you very much, 
sir, for your kindness.” 

“Merely my duty, if you please, miss,” he an. 
swered,in an assumed voice, ‘‘I should like to 
know, however, what calls you out at this hour, 
without an attendant ?” 

“ You have a right to ask the question. I know 
it is not nice to be seen in the street in the evening, 
but I could not help coming alone ; my mother is ill, 
I was on my way to the clairvoyant’s office, hoping 
that she could give me some tidings of my. brother 
who is lost,” she rejoined, very modestly, and 
moved a step forward. .. 

“ One moment, if you please. Why did you not 
come in the daytime ?”” ’ 

“Tam a working-girl, sir, I cannot choose my own 
time.” she said, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ Now if your 
curiosity is satisfied you will allow me to proceed.” 

“ You will not refuse my escort, I trust ?” 

* I am obliged to you, but I prefer to go alone,” 
she responded, and with a slight nod proceeded on 
her way 

Oswald Loring stood watching her a moment, with 
mingled feelings of gladness and self-reproach. 

How quick he had been to suspect , and how 
quietly, bow modestly, how reservedly, and yet 
honestly, had she told him her mission ; not dreaming 
but that she was talking to a perfect stranger. 

He felt ashamed of his mistrust, and admired Rose 
all the moré’ because she had so firmly declined his 
company ; it showed how cautious she was. 

For a moment longer he gazed after her retreating 
form—saw her enter Madame Bolah’s office, and then, 
turning, he ran swiftly away, 

Ten minutes later he was at the same spot habited 
in his own clothes and gazing wistfully toward the 
clairvoyant’s door. 

Ere long he saw Rose come forth from the build- 
ing, and he walked slowly forward to meet her, As 
he came opposite to her he looked up and said, with ' 
well-assumed astonishment : 

“ Miss Foster, is i ible !”’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Loring,” she replied, with 
some confusion, and then, as she accepted his prof- 
fered escort, she went on to explain why she was 
out, not omitting to relate her fright and its cause ; 
the latter, however, she did not state with due regard 
to correctness, her story being to the effect that, the 
man had warned her of Mrs. Milton, and in such 
terrible language that fear at once deprived her of 
her senses. 

At any other time Oswald. Loring would: have 
doubted this, but after what he had seen and heard in 
Madame Bolah’s private room it was only too easy of 
belief, and he accordingly accepted it all as a sad and 
painful truth. 

He did not, however, acknowledge to Rose that he 
thought Leonia capable of malice, and as the girl 
did not ask his opinion he was not obliged to refer to 
the subject in any way. 

After a protracted ride and a short walk, they 
reached the girl’s home, and Oswald was about bid- 
ding her good-night when she asked him very 
earnestly to come in. 

“Tt is so very late,” he began, and glanced hesi- 
tatingly at his watch, but she interrupted him with 
the assertion that her mother wished to see him on 
business, and so, with an appearance of reluctance, he 
coniplied. 

Mrs. Foster was in the sitting-room busily sew- 





ing, and Loring was forced to think that this did not 
seve to Nesiagree om Rose’s yee in regard. to 
er mother’s indisposition ; liserepancy was 
made mole pay yo Coe Hy Wank she had 
off her - bed; an hour; she had grown so 
Tonal she must work a keep erseif company.” 
_ Loring being seated, a Segeltory, ersation 
sue N yhich: wad followed by Rose's repetition of her 
adventure, and then. came an awkward silénce. 
Oswald was uneasy and not inclined to converse, and 
he was’ about’ rising ‘to“depart when Mrs. Foster 
raised hér eyes to his face and slowly said ; 

“Mr, Loring; I'want) @ professional opinion from 
you on & subject whioh I should: not dare introduce 
to you as’a man—only asa lawyer.” is 
.“ Will’ you be kind -enough to explain yourself, 
madam ?” Ms 

“¢ Certainly ; 1:hope!:yos won't’ be offended,’’ she 
continued, with nena smile. ‘1 *t kndw 
as I ought to have made, sucha preface;, but as I 
like people to be careful of my feelings, I always, try 
to, do tigreeme with others,,. You see,,we have no 
one to aid us, by advice, aud so lam compelled to 
annoy @ stranger—though really, Mr. Loriag, you 
do not seem like a stranger, because you have always 
been so kind, ahaa Hine 
_ You remember when you were here before, Mr. 
Loring? “Well, ‘it was. only two days, I believe, 
after that, when Mrs, Milton sént’ for Rose to call on 


nd 


«T didn't suppose you were going to repeat this to 


‘Mr, Loring; if I had, Fshouldi’t ‘have told‘him you 
wanted | to seé him on’ business,” interposed Rose, 
indignantly. “Iean’t see what this has todo with 
his profession.” : ut 

“She is so: careful \and -particular,” said | Mrs. 
Foster, ape and with) a. side. glance at the 
lawyer; and then, turning :to. Rose, she added : 
* Pleass. don't interrupt|imeegain, dear. I have 
judged it. beet. that we should tell our friend and 
counsel all,about it,”) a) yo) ninilic t euisfd 

Bose. dropped her eyes as if abashed, and her 
mother resumed ; ’ vils 

“ Well, rg about to say, Rose, went,,.and 
what should . Milton do—after taking and making 
my daughter confess that we were poor—but offers 
us a house out in the country, Jost think, propose 
to give ts a ‘honse with land, and then she told Rose 
tocome home and bring me back to dinner, and she 
would give ts the deed. Rose, dear child, came home 
happy as could ‘be, and threw her arms around my 
neck, telling me with great euthusiasm wh4t‘an angel 
Mrs. Milton was, ‘ 

“Now I’m the last person inthe worki, Mr. Lor- 
ing, to question anybody's motives, but thinks I to 
myself, this is too sudden ; why should she love us ‘so 
much all at once, when many’s the time that she has 
beaten Rose down in her work, and many's'the time 
again that we have had te go without, comfortable 
things because she neglected to.pay Rose?” » . 

At this point Mrs, Foster paused .once more and 
threaded her needle, doubtless expecting an. expres- 
sion of sympathy from her listener,. but he kept his 
lips firmly closed, and she continued her state- 


ments : ; 

“Well, as I said before, I thought of all these 
things, and the more I thought the less I believed 
in the purity of her motives. And 1 told Rose s0, 
but she declared thatI was unjust, and thought it 
very oruel in me to have such an opinion of her. But 
Rose is confiding, and a child in many’ respects, you 
know, Mr, Lorivg. ‘To satisfy Rose I said I would 
go and see Mrs. Milton, and I did. I asked the latter 
why she wanted to giveus a house, and she said be- 
cause we were worthy and needy. I asked her'why she 
had not considered this before when keeping Rose 
out of her hard-earned. money week after week, aud 
she could not say a. word; she blushed and hung her 
head, and then angrily told me that I was impudent, 
I knew that she had » motive, and I very politely in- 
formed her that we would not buy a home at the cost 
of principle—that honest, poverty was better shan a 
nice home when its owner felt that it came to them 
merely asa,blind bribe to further some unkcown par- 
pose. Now, Mr. Loring, don’t, yon think that she 
offered it to me to help along some scheme? I ap- 
peal to your sagacity asa lawyer.”’ 

“You have raised a question purely personal, and 
such do not come within the range of my professional 
duties,” rejoiced the barrister, with dignity. He 
might feel that Leonia was wicked, but no earthly 
power could foree him to breathe a word against 
her. 
“There, I told you so!” exclaimed Rose, bursting 
into tears. “ You have annoyed Mr. Loring, and I 
am sure done Mrs Milton great injustice. She was 
just as kind as she could be until you charged her 
with something wrong, which you had no right to 
do. Oh, mother, when will you learn to be more 


cautious?” 
(To be continued.) 
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EDITH. OF THE CLIFF ; 


ok, 
THE SMUGGLER, 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘On the morning following the landing of the brig’s 
cargo Ralph Seabright took his way toward the 
Castle according to agreement; but the steward. did 
uot care to have him present himself before the ger- 
vants,.so,he was out.early on the look-out, and met 
the lieutenant near to the secret entrance to the 
cave, 

Seen by daylight Relph Seabright was a hard look- 
ing man. His aspect on shore was more sinister 
than it had been on board the smuggler. Surrounded 
by the outlawed crew ‘there was a certain relief 
afforded to his naturally dark and brigandish appear- 
ance which was wanting as he’ walked the king's 
highway. No wonder Peter Moncton did not wish 
the servants to see him. 

“ Ah, Master Moncton, you weren’t afraid I would 
not come?” 

“No, Seabright ; but I did not ‘care to give the 
household at the Castle food for gossip. I thought 
we could confer more at our ease, and more safely, 
behind our old cover. Will you go into the caye? ” 

“ Anywhere you please.” 

Without farther remark, the steward, having 
assured himself that no, prying eyes were near, lifted 
away the curtain of vines just sufficiently for the 
passage of himself and companion, and when they 
had gone through the cover was dropped as before. 

They remained in the cave an hour or more, and 
when they came forth Seabright went towards the 
Pool, while Moncton took his way up towards the 
Castle. 

Near the middle of the «forenoon the smuggler 
chief called upon the steward, all traces of the sea 
discarded from his apparel, and his appearance that 
of a gentleman. 

Unlike his first lieutenant, he could accommodate 
himself to his surroundings, and even his dark face 

alooked less stern and dark on shore than on the 
quarter-deck of his vessel. 

“Where now ?” asked Peter,-seeing the chief in 
his shore rig. 

“*T have, friends in Dorsetshire,” returned Lowden, 





[PLIGHTING TROTH.] 


“ and while Seabright makes his run across the 
Channel and back I think I will go and see them. 
He tells me that he has made all necessary arrange- 
ments with you.” 

“ Yes,” said Moncton, “he understands ‘his part. 
And ‘80,’ captain,” the steward continued, after a 
pause, “ you are resolved that you will not help me 
in this?” - 

“Tn the abduction of the fair maid of the Oliff, do 
you mean?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ Peter Moncton, you ought to thank your stars 
that I am willing to give you up the use of my crew 
and of my share of the brig, and to take myself out 
of the way. Did another than you propose to do 
this thing I would thwart him if I could. Ay, be 
thankful that Arnold Lowden is off for Dorsetshire.” 

If the steward was wroth at the captain’s emphatic 
and somewhat stinging speech, he dared. not show it; 
and swallowing his chagrin as. best he could, he said 
it was all right; and expressed the hope that the 
captain would enjoy a pleasant visit. 

Farther than this’ Lowden simply wanted a hun- 
dred pounds ‘in money, having received which he 
went away. 

On the day following, towards evening, Guy Drum- 
mond made his appearance at the light-keeper’s cot. 
Old Donald was surprised by the visit, as he thought 
the commander of the brigantine many miles away. 
And so was Edith surprised. But they were both 
evidently glad to sve him. The light-keeper was 
fain to say as much, and surely the bright glow in 
the maiden’s brown eyes and upon her fair cheeks 
was not indicative of unrest or annoyance. 

“I had. business in Exeter,” Guy explained, after 
he had taken.a seat, ‘so I left my vessel in charge 
of my first officer, and came on. I turned aside to 
Arncliff for two purposes. , One was to see the brig 
which I was informed had.arrived in the Pool, and 
the other was to see my friends upon this cliff. I 
am frank, you see,” 

Donald smiled and nodded, and Edith did not 
attempt to hide her true feelings. The colour upon 
her face was not a blush, but the reflection of warm 
and grateful eniotion. Shortly after this she set 
about preparing’ for the evening meal, the visitor 
having signified that he would partake with them. 

“You have seen the brig?” said Donald, while 
Edith was setting the table. 

“ Yes,” answered Guy. 

“ OF course she is a smuggler.” 





“T should say go, certainly. In fact, good Donald, 
I know she is. Do you know her commander ?”’ 

“T have seen him... He has broken bread with 
me.” 

“ And what do you think of him ?” 

“ That, Captain Drummond, is a difficult question 
to answer | Unfortunately I know that he is a con- 
trabandist and an outlaw ; but he is not so bad a man 
as is ——~” 

“ Whom?” asked Guy, as the old man came to 
a dead stop. 

“T should not fear to trast ‘you, Guy Drummond. 
I was about to speak the name of Peter Moncton, the 
steward of Arncliff.” 

“ You think he is a bad man ?” 

“T think nothing. WhatI know Iknow. Go 
and ask the tenants whom he grinds into the dust. 
They will tell you—or they could tell you if they 
dared.” 

“T have heard something of this ;. but never mind 
that for the present. You do not, think, Arnold 
Lowden—such, I am informed, is the smuggler 
captain’s name—you do not regard him asa bad man 
at heart?” 

“ No, sir, I do not.” 

“He has entire command of the brig, has he 
not? ” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ Then,” said Guy, as at Edith’s call he approached 
the tea-table, “the vessel will lie quietly at her 
moorings for a few days at least. Her commander 
has gone upon a visit into Dorsetshire. Mine host 
of the ‘ Arncliff Arms,’ Jacob Funk, pointed him out 
to me as he went away upon the Exeter coach,” 

“ Well,” returned Donald, as he took his seat at 
the table, “I suppose he goes away feeling perfectly 
safe. No government cruiser, without special inform- 
ation, would be likely to discover the brig in that 
cliff-locked basin.” 

“ And if the discovery should be made,” suggested 
Donald, “ what could it amount to? Be sure the 
brig has not a contraband article on board. .. Arnold 
Lowden would not go away and leave her if she had. 
And, farther, the steward of Arncliff stands ready to 
vouch for her respectability.” 

“T see,” said Guy, sipping his tea. And after a 
time he added: “ I am relieved to find the smuggler 
chief gone. Of course the brig cannot move until he 
returns.” 

“ { should suppose not,” answered Donald. 

“Then let her rest where she is for the present, 
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When her commander is again on her deck she may 


need watching.” 
After this the conversation turned upon general 


topics, and flowed freely until the meal was .con- 


cluded. 
The sun had disappeared behind ‘the Dartmoor 


Hills as they arose fromrthe table, saad «when Edith 
had cleared away, and put things ‘in wtder, Donald 
put on his hat-end started for the beacon. ‘He shad 
some matters there “which ‘required his wttention 
before the lamps .wertellighted, and the timeifer light- 
ing up was not far Gistent. 

“IfIam not here When you come back,” sgaid 
Guy, as the old-man lighted his pipe, preparateny to 
going out, “tbe ieure I willstop and see 


you y 
return fromHixeter, which will not be intopdienalline ; 


day after tommorrow.” 
“< You willbe welcome when you pl 
captain, ane ae till we meet ag 
you, Donald.” 
Aod bop ibe lightkeeper left. thea@t. 
Por time afterthe was goue Guy and Edith 
) eat note dead 


feome, | 


its brightest pictures; imagination would shrink 





back appalled ; and thecold, razged-facts of existence 
would hardly be worth li for. If can trust 
me, the poor, nameless of the , surely I 
should trust-you.”’ 

** Are yousure, Edith?” 

“Oh, Guy, do not: or blind. I}. 
do not fear-totrust my own heart. I know that«you 


the earth,” she. said, 1 could -adkeono ft 

than that. “Lo. be your yon ent 

d cheri be true and faith- 

me and your «true | 
t 

’ 


on 


5 
















in gilence, No, wp —it was.a 
eileuce tend impressive, and 
not “to become burdensome, was he |-ouc his) 
first tow ; ‘By-ani , and went 
“ let us-bid the old ie gemiprtie | owly, aud-their ¢ 
free and -wind-swept.ehelves of Ml eas a 
you?” can rea ea p 
-ow, winding 


“It w uy 

returned the maid \ 
She got ber ‘Aight shat mas -s00n 
d : ‘ 


q aod took the pipe from ‘Wipy wo Neg If he had 


ready. 

“ A cheerful parting with 
Guy, as they stepped over the 
be a promise of a brighteoming Offmeemew 
the new day, and all thedays to Comig,ibe 
us, Edith.’’ 

“ Heaven grant it!” she uttered, famment 

Her heart finttered,.as was apparent 
voice, and her baud trenibled 
erm ; ‘put her face’ was serenely 
and the very light of heaven seemedréfested in the 
eyes that were uplifted as she spoke. 

The shadows of evening had fallen, and a mild 
breeze, Jaden with the perfume of ten thousand 
blossoms, swept gratefully seaward irom the land ; a 
new moon bupg in‘the west,.and the stars -were 
beginning to gleam in the redlm from ‘which the 
king of day ha: departed. 

Not another word was spoken antil they reached a 
point of the Cliff where the rock was broken into 
“sbrupt terraces, as though the hand of man, hadwut 
eut block after block for architectural punposes ; and 
here, where they could overlook the sea, theyjsat 
down. 


Guy had not spoken, because his thoughts had 
been wandering—not wandering,aimlessly, but reach- 
dng back.as though he would gather up,the threads 
of a life that had many parts. 

And Edith hadjnot spoken, becayse her thopghts 
waere not euch as, in that hour and in that com- 
penionsbip, she could give to speech. 

A little while of gazing off upon the glinting 
wavelets of: the Channel, and Guy broke'the silence, 

“ Edith,”’ he said, taking one of her hands, ‘awd 
same it’ very tenderly, “T came hither this even- 

with @ great purpose in my mind. Idid-not tell 
ei Dowel of) that had led my footsteps. “You may 
say-that Phave known :you'but for @-short.time, and 
yet I have known you longer than you think. iI 
have known you long enough, and have come to 
know yop well.enough, to desire thet the blessed 
knowledge may never cease. Dear girl, I do pot 
think you bave teen wholly blind tomy,feeliags:” 

He paused, but Hdith did not rephy. 

Her head was bent, and.a tremor shook her frame; 
ut she was act offended ; it she had. been,she would 
have withdrawn the hand which still reposed con- 
fidingly in her companign’s warm gragp. 

“Edith” —his voice was lower,,and more earnest 
and direct—I am going to ask you a question 
which I dare hope you may answer without long 
eonsideration. IfI bring to you such evident proofs 
of my fair and honourable standing in society, ‘if I 
ean give you toknow that there is no taint nor 
blemish upon my name or upon my character, will 
= give me this hand to hold as-my own—your 

rt with it—and will you be my Hdith—my wife— 
to share with me the joys and the ‘trials -of sthe 
coming time ?’”’ 

She looked up into his face with a radiant, happy 
expression, and yet there was a shadow of reproof 
falling athwart.the earnest light of her eyes. 

“Gay,” shessid, drawing nearer-to him, “avere I 
to anewervyour question with simple directness, d 
should make it appear that not yet was I fully able 
to trust you. Jf you can be ialse—ii you can be aught 

else.than a true and loyal man—then I should fear 







q Woes meaning. 


i = 


‘\eended an 
old Donald iv 


deck, He lifted hit h “ee bey stood before shim, 





n ableto gather from G 
}etrath, it wae plainly reveale 
of his fair ward, Such a tra’ 


fice an index to. 
m ypan ‘ins tion! 
n couldsheave 





sac pet if «she. 
>unfevour 







holding adie indie hi 


soontract.” 

ehis pipe and wiped the tears 
from” his cheeks. His" voice was broken, but the 
emotion was mot,one.of, pain, 

“ My dear boy,” he said, * you-cnow not how near 
you have come to‘the earnestlongings df my heart. 
Iam growing old; Iam almost asa -brokensresd— 
don't disputeme. “al ‘cnow.m y own feelings. Mahave 
lived almost the allotted age of man,.eud arywremaia- | 
ing: years wponearth must‘beofsufferance. si'¢eling 
this, Lave thought maatmaséo became -of «my, pet 
wben: Lam gane.”’ 

“Dear guardian,” cried Edith, springing: to;;his | 
side, and winding an enm gepad ,his meek, “ do wot, 
talk 80, You will live years to share»oeur , happi- 
ness.’ 

“‘ Bless you, darling ! if it be Heaven’s-will,;@o, be 
it; but itis well to. be prepared for the end, when, the | 
end may be near.” 

ai? kissed her, and , sent her ‘back ‘to “her’ lover's | 
side 

“This very‘evening,” he went on, “‘ eon h pr a 
alone, I have thought muth ard deeply of «what 


demand of the'Monctous Thad «never avrorried:; ‘but | 
now, knowing what I lnow, I-would not dave todleave | 
the dear git] unprotected» by-a stron giaom in av hich J] | 
had confidence. Guy! Drummend, [:have:confidence | 
invyou. If dith:has. given <xouvher heart, and you | 
love her truly and whglly,sorfanas my falland hire | 
consent is concerned, you have it. Hdith, darling ! 
itwill be hard. parting from yeu. ;. sbuterbyt—” 

His voice failed him,,and as he jlowered his) 
head upon his hands:the lapge tear-drops trickied | 
through his fingers. Both Gay and Edith.wereguickly | 
by his side. 

“ Donald,” said the former, “ the rest of your’ 
years on earth shall not be lonely. Ii we cannot find 
a companion to take ‘Edith’s place, a new man shall’ 
be found forthe beacon and you shall come with 
us,” 

“Ah, Guy, that may:not'be. Afterallthese-years' 
T-ecou d not leave my post of duty. ‘I-ghallstay here 
while I live.” 

‘© Phen be it ours to make ou ‘happy ‘here. ‘We! 
wi ll finda way, never fear.’ . : 

“Thank you, Guy, yourdeardove and ‘the love, 
o my pet will be much to that end. Bat, surely, ud 
t eid man continued, brightening»up, this<is:not; 
a time for sadmess.or repining. Lgive you joyymy 
children, and I \will rejoice with you. Yau, any son, 
Will remain and breakfast svith us in. the morning ?” 

“ Iwish I could, Donald, but it.may not-be. , L must’ 
be in Exeter to-night. 1. shall retuna very soon, 
however, and then we may have much to sey and 
many plans to lay out.” 

They talked awhile longer, pleasantly and eheer-| 
fully, and then Guy, consulting .bis watch, deciared| 





to trust anything earth ily. Life would be robbed of 


that he must go. 
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ur next. below thedamp- |. 


might ‘be the future of “my pet. ‘Until this “ineane | there, 


| nowhere upon the 





“ Donald,’’ he said, after he arosa, “‘ you will look 
well to this precious charge. I think, considering all the 
circumstances, that for a few days, or until my return, 
hossoven oe better 


blige toe the cot in this room while 

owith “elgg lamps. You may 

onde 4 * atcreeorso can at 
unnecessary.” 

“i woud ket bore,” wad the es amare ad 

Theo a0 aba be,” added Edith, with a bright 

;,bwill-beiog ap some of my clothing this very 


me gromreomegar sure,” said oa 
tly. am become a" umiser wi 
w-found sare sane ‘cannot too ao 7 bat 
oman de time, Donal app aye ae at ihe 
‘The: was calm and quiet, the gentle westerly 
ae it ; peaiiinnreninias mp thagamsel a} 
3 " e 4 ; : th ¥?” 
para 


to 
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CHAPTER x. 


Up in the little parlour of the lighthouse ‘ola 
Donald fixed the cot which had been oe there for 


his 
sab 


hig own) ¥ b sar! en went 
lamps. “He 


again to. 
down, and a mt 
An hour passed, and he ‘became pny 
” he said 


by Byer darber 


“They make @ long sothage thats thickes 
to himself. “* Or e will not 
come to-night, — my nee I think she would be 
better here. Guy is right. “There is dauger in the 
air. I will go aneapaiieiy gt hey 

He looked pace more, to, his..lam, apt. ed <5 
downto the'cot, As hea pproupherh 3 
of ne light burning. ‘He see bn 
roof, a “found all hudhed wud’stitl 

had his pet hati retivet!to 
ie « a toe tothe ‘door of ‘ther seerowaed. 0 

‘knocked. ‘“Phete’ was ‘no’answer. cnet ape 
loudly, and still no response. 
‘He opened the-deer ‘and went iu, Wdith' waemot 


He swenut back .into #he Jiving-voom sant cadet) 
aloud. iHeweat.out upon:the .Cliffendiesiied smore 
Joudiynetill. -He cried ont from.cusg.¢o crag patil his 
deep notes «were eokoed fram p,eveny quarter, and 
those dull .echags pwere the only ragponge 0 ~hie 


efforts. 

“ Where,.oh, where can she be?’ 

Did he think she might have gone vith 
Deummond ? Rorrbantnangh mente 
isself to his mia, 

When he had Tally smeared himself that Edith was 

if, his thoughts weut out to- 

wards Peter Moncton. 


Richard was the suitor, bathe believell ‘the father 
to be the plotting spirit. He called to mind the ‘look 
aud tone of the ‘steward at: their last interview, and 
surely there had’been therein no boding of-good'to 
Tabet eocit Edith have possibl the light- 

‘But could Bai ) iy gome'to 
‘house ‘by ‘the outer men e 

‘He wastened ‘back | 
|| there. 

Once more in the cot on the Cliff, he shouted:the 
‘name of his pet with all \the power, at his .com- 
mand. Oaly thegaame melancholy echoes answered 


him. 

By-and-bye he collected his thoughts and reflected. 
Surely Moncton.was at the bottom of the calamity 
—either the father or the.son. Ay,.had not Richard 
violently assaulted the, gicl by the wayaide. 

“Ha!” he cried, with a start, “Guy Drummond 
rescued ber from the ruffian, and donbtless they have 
sworn vengeance upon him. “Peter “Moncton has 
plenty of.spies. He knows that Guy has visited the 
cot. ‘Very likely the visit of this ‘evening has bees 


see. Wo, he «was mot 
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~watcled ‘and ‘reported. They ‘fear the ‘young man, 
meant Oe ‘them: 
‘they y A rebiten smal they 


‘fearitim tothe wicked 
em” 
o Pet to Peer 


“hy, thie’ Monctons “haa 
‘And where ‘hail'they ‘tdken 

“for few of the old, foadia y Ap ord the rote und era 
would not dare to’ expose to 


‘Where ‘A thou . 
atten aan te ae on mae Ns | 
‘tented ‘tight band ts tte ies he 

“The, brig! the “brig! . I know, ‘that. “Peter 
‘Moncton ra. 2 ‘datge share in hér. Her. com- 


mander is away. Ju the absence wd 
the villa Dena De tockee | 


the brig!” 
he dashedat headlong apecd.down,the 
Cliff, « ma Darrow, ‘bending pathtovthe shore-of 


the Pool, 

Broad and trangull was the bosom of the land- 
locked bay, refi bavi’ inkling gleams of 
dhe thousands of stars, ‘FProm'shdre'to shore, atross 


PO ees ey Hg Bly plainly sve, but 
wo brig was 


He douwew dente had Cte te after 
meabteing, binveelf tune: thts cones: Adi >ehb€ cdeobt 

1 i > ve 

— he Sat nad an ev onae eicamiens "ott ot te 


ase lightkeeper’s vsuperabondant t dfiedh ‘wie 
(burdensome woder the unusual exercide ihe tid/mot 
inoties dt, He sim sya ‘youuger, ! night 
thave done, end (he: climbed Jshe.Cliff, lewping from 
cms to crag aatine had aever done ‘before, seven ta 


) youth, 

rsived atothe ysammit wf thie bon dhand—tie 

“UpperJaw’’ of thePobl—~heigagedout upon 
Glimneel , and there, upon the stavlit water, widows 
more distant and Henting to the sout heard, ‘he eanv 
othe 


bnig 

He-wrhevadeured tint: Wdith owas cathe ft ‘Only 
upon some extraordinary mission would the i hare 
gone tosea without ber chief. 

Hecollected the facts'and pat:theni together. 
-reauléamee that Ddith bad-been carried mwmy tothe 
duxig and that the Moact 

Then Donald Murahineon turned +his!face towards 
Arncliff Castle, Heo svatkeilewiltly form:time,» but 
amore slowly: by-aud-bye, ‘and when “he cameto/the 
ascentiof the:emimence upon which the lordly stsuc- 
tute was situated: he wag foresdito restibefore she 


and when he’ reachedithe 
entrance to the court he found boshegatecand widket 
losed and looked. «Bat jthenrqpevofthe great bell iu 
the. tower of ithe bafbican dung:within his: reach, and 
hheapeddily sent peabafter peal ‘booming out upon the 
startled air of night. 

Ere lovgthe wicket opened iand .Luke — 
\the old ;poster, wi (hb lantern and blanderbuss, made 
dis appearance. 

“Whois it that-anekes this unseemly ———Ha ! 
Donald, is it you ?” 

“+ Ay, good Luke,iand Lam imsore distress. Is the 
ateward, Peter Moncton, im?” 

“But the distress, Domald? ‘What has ‘hap- 


ar greed 
has: been stolen away iand I cannot 


“ My Edith 
ind her.” 
“\Meray on us! Edithstelen—~kidaapped? My 
soul! have you ene of the emuggiers?”’ 
* min a Ichave thouglitof them. But is ithe. 
e” 


ateward 

“Yes. He came inwotian hoar‘ago.”’ { 

“Let me .see hin, Luke, lead me ‘to “his 
room.”” 

“Tf he has not.gone to bed.” 

**Tn bed or out, I must see him. 
‘wefuse me.’ 

With various mutterings‘of ‘his wonder Luke ‘re- 
jocked the wicket, end eet the blunderbuss back in 
Fat oy porch:of ‘the odge,aud then led''the way ‘to the 

astle. 

Peter Moncton was‘in' thelibrary, with the brandy- 
bottle at his elbow, and there:‘Donald found him. 

The eteward’s ‘first look ‘and movement ‘were ‘of 
anger at this wnwarranted ‘and untimely intrusion ; 
but he restraived himeel!,and'when ‘he saw the living 
‘agony upon: the: lightkeeper’ 8 face—the agony and the 
twrath—-he became-calm ‘and collected even to” polite- 
mess. Evidently he bad’eoncluded that he’ must ‘play 


‘@ part, 

“ Good:Donald, to-what am I'indebted ‘forthis‘w- 
‘asual occurrence—e visit from the ‘keeper ‘of ‘the 
king’s light at-such‘an hour ?” 

Donaid: Murchinsou could not/find his ‘at first. 
He sank into a chair, Tame anew! out of breath; bat 
tby-and-bye be:was'able to-spedk, 

‘Peter Moneton,’’ he cried, with direct acénsation 





Do not detain or. 


iy gd ‘was ‘again fn ‘the ‘steward’s heart, but “he 
amt tons dear Donald,” he waid,“with ‘a smiling “bow, 
_| <1 will ‘uot profess to talomiderstent yot. 1 am 
Aware that your fair ward ‘hus ‘been taken away.” 
““* Ohot you know it? Big ticktiowletige'it’?” 
'™ Easy, Donat, Towitl telt-you what T°itiow, and 
thei® sone tinderstand’ that out itterésts ate ofe 
re the same, _,L-not only know that Edith has been 


y abduoted,’bit'l have every reason to believe 
herd echae been carried & a, ene brig that lay 
at anchor this morsing in the 

‘This. ready by the ateward, ‘mado so 


frankly, and with 80 much seenting honesty and feel- 
ing, threw. the ‘old lightkeeper, for a time, entirely 


“Ht 80. -happened,” continued Monoton, after .« 
pause, ‘‘that.one ofmy servants was'coming. upifrom 
the Pool,this evening, where I had,sent him: to wateh 

the moverments/of the brig—for, to:tell you the truth, 
Donald, Ihave bad my suspisions that the vessel is 
not what dhe ought so'be, iLfeardhe is a smuggler, 
iI can get t the meceasary, proof, and: she.makes her 
again, Isliall talee!poasession of | hor 

in the Rameroftite government, But, as Lrwas say- 
ing, “ly jservarit was coming up ‘the marrow path 
whente:met six stout seamen, two of whom ibore'a 
female . He :got mear venough 'to recognize 
Edith, wou léd:have ex postulated with theruffiens, 
but'three of them ‘presented "pistols and -ordetedbim 
off. What-c6tild*he do? He cok only make.all 
Waste ‘to tlie’ Castle, and give the alarm. Unforta- 
natély, both Richard ‘and nrysétf wore away at the 
time, but ‘#e-soon’de*we ‘got iiformation'we hurried 





; down’ to the Pool, atriving at the water's edge just 


in season ‘to*see'the ‘brig ‘standing out ‘through ‘the 
@rtranes. ‘“Péeftiaps ‘yon ‘can itevide our feelings. 
Think what your own would’ have’ ‘been, ‘ad you 
been in ourplace, and,yeu have them 

Again there was a pause, but poor ‘Donald knew 
not ‘what'to.say in rep 

“Phe steward lad spoken véry sobétly anddandidly, 
and yet his hearer knéw that he ‘had spoken falsely 
in patt, if notin the whole. 

‘Donal was morally certain that Peter Moncton was 
not ca the pringipal receiver of the contraband 
goods, but that he also owned a large Share in the 
brig. If there was falsehood in one place, how was 
he «to decide what to believe, and what to dis- 


beliewe,? 

7 bd d,.as his visitor did not 
respond, ‘“papure we.did nat xestidle. We.saw the 
brig, when oleariof the headland, steer to the south- 
ward, With iall/possible haste we hada fleet horse 
satidled. and ‘bridled, .and | Richard, with a brace of 
pistols in the- Anolaters, ted, His direotious were 
simple, and he will carry them into execttion if he 
lives. He will strike ‘the high road at Camston’s, 
and thence to: Kings wear, whence he will cross ove. 
‘to Dartmouth that place before miduight. 
At Dartmouth he will’be sure to fiddoa goverument 
vessel, ‘The vorig has but a light ‘breeze, and she 
may be overhauled before she ‘that poimt. At 
all events, Richard willfollow her. If the govern- 
ment fails him, ‘he has authority to charter a swift 
vessel ‘at my expense, and rescue Hdith at ‘any cost 
of labour‘end money.” 

Donald was not'prepared to\dispute the steward’s 
flourishing statements. He did not fully ‘believe, 
nor did he, as ‘yet, absolutely disbelieve. But there 
was one important point not yet toutshed‘upon. 

‘*Master Moncton, who do you think did this 
wicket! thing?” 

“Do you ask that question seriously ?” ‘returned 
Peter, with a‘show of exceeding surprise, 

“ T-would certainly like to kaow,’’ said Donald. 

“And do-you not suspect ?” 

“ My suspicions may be all wrong.” 

“Poor old Donald, yoar perceptions must be amaz- 
ingly dull, Who but the notorious smuggler calling 
Limself Guy ‘Drummond could have ran off with 
yotir fair ward? Have you no eyes? Have you 
not.seen that the smuggler chief has been smitten by 
the girl’s beauty ?” 

“Are gee sure that Guy Drummond is a 
smuggler?” asked Donald, dreamily, 

“ Ay—and his father was a smuggler, notorious 
and elkctvlig before him.” 

‘* His father P” 

“Yes, did you never hear of him? His.son bears 
his name—worthy son of such weire! The father 
was the Gay Drummond of other:years.” 

Denald Murchinson started out from his :dream. 
He remembered now what he had not béensable to 
call to mind .before, Thename of ‘the syoutliful 
adventurer-had:hada familiar ring in his ear,-and he 
now knew why it had been:so ; ‘and, futhermore, he 
aondered at his own-stupidity in having ‘so easily 
forgotten 

“Surely,’’isaid Moncton, little dreaming of the 
direction Donald’s memories “and refiéctions had 


Jd thea-at 














inihis look.eand tone, “ where is Edith ?” 
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tiken, ““ you reméniberthut'ndtoriouy outlaw of! fire 
and-twenty years@go ?” 

“Yes,” returned the lightkeeper, vue 
end speaking ‘withowonderfil depth of feetiag. 
remember mow ; Iiteteiber thatian Haglish ison at 
tatihad been wrecked'semnewliore diff. ‘Amiglegen, ind 
that Gay Drummond, the smuggler, coming dewh' tie 
the Irish Sea, hive iets ithe ow wd rveus blo winks @ipale, 
risked his own lifeto wove the livésafottidseida the 
atreck. He savedll—overy une-—and cavechimdelf 
wenacrifice, The Yatimitebty, a Viating bis ywerantt 
and heroic devotion, presented Wi \omseitothe icing. 
Guy Draimmondrvas ‘not only ‘pardoned, unit restored 
to full civil rights, by royal proclamation ,»but ‘he 
died with the full commission of lieufénent!th ‘the 
Royal: Navy | in his possession. Hiswon, dlsmballed 
Guy Drammond, was early given wwatrant ia the 
Pabst India Comipany’s service, ahd while yet emere 
boy, not more than sixteen, he received a commiision, 
fhonly cblame tayselffor aistiipid doit that Dbhoald 
have /forgottdn. (And! thimisitile south, mow:grdwa 
to manhood, that you call a smuggler ?” 

Bor a brief space (Patér {Moricton wasrunkitged ; 
out die had started ‘to apart, end heswould tot 
givettup. Swallowing!hisehagtia, heireplied: 

*T have ‘heard the shame that lyou *havectheard, 
Donald:;<bat: what iscborndin mau wilbscouer dt later 
manifest itself. It ie evident erough that'thequutor 
Guy! Diummondhas drifted into the olf travk 6 ‘his 
senior, why else should he be-heretin this: clandestige 

?”” 


Donald ‘came very nédr telling why he ‘theught 
Guy Drummond badieome tosAvachiff, but hevcheviesd 
hiinsebfin time. 

He was ‘satisfied now that Monotontad ied toikim 
from beginuing to-wnd; 4nd:hewas furthermoreeatis- 
fied that it was ‘beyord \his «power, then and there, 
tohelp ‘his exuse. 

‘Dune atmosphere of thelibrary, with -Yeter ‘Mone. 
ton’s presence, stifled him. ie wanted:to get out into 
thre fresh air to think. He did hot cave'to trust him- 
self longer under the influente of ythe false-héartea, 
bad-man. His tempér be felt:to be getting ‘the upper 
head ‘of him, and if he) saffered:himeelf to give way 
to his indignation and wrath: he mightdo something 
very foolish, 

““ Peter Moncton,” he said, rising from tis — 
taking his hat, “t the mOV of 
Drummond, or the meaning theredf, you wd 
answer your own questions. I can answer ‘sone af 
them. I mustigo nowiatd look to my light. Ttiave 
neglected it too long.” 

** And,” said the steward with \a polite and con- 
descending bow, “the moment I gain word from 
Richard | will let you know. Be sure he will not 
give up until Edith ig ‘safély under-+is protecting care, 
I will keep you informed, Luke will open the wicket 
for you. Good-night, my friend, and may your 
dreams of Edith be pleasant.” 

Ina dazed’ way,and almostostuggering «wider ‘the 
effect of internal mental ferment, the lightkeeper 
went out from ‘the library. Jn the main ‘ball, 
the ground floor, he found ‘the old porter, whe 
evidently been waiting forhim. 

“Well, Donald, have'you'gained anything “by ‘the 
visit?” 

The question’ set the ‘current ‘of ‘the lightkeepet's 
mindin-a new direction, or, ‘at least, in that direction 
it gave singleness of purpose, without the interven- 
tion of obfuscating conjectures, Had he gained aay- 
thing by the visit? Yes, certrinly, He had dis- 
covered beyond a doubt that Biith had been takes 
away by the brig, and he furthermore felt assured 
that Peter Moncton and his son were the responsible 
parties for the outrage. He did not think -his .pet 
would be personally harmed. They would only seek 
to force her into marriage with Richard. Of course 
she must suffer—and who should help her? Woula 
she be brought back? Would she be.allowed to retura 
until, by fair means or fowl, the connubial kkmot 
had been secured ? Ah! poor Donald did not/know 
whether he had gained by the visit or not. 

**T don’t know, Luke,’ he said, as they stepped 
out into the court, “ L.thought at first Dhadogeined, 
and perhaps had. At least, | know where my :pet 





is. 

“Ha!l’’ cried Luke, at this juncture, “ whatmmeamis 
that? What ho, there! Donald, did you not sea 
man leap across the path by yonder horse-block ?”* 

“ Tsaw something,” retarned the lightkeeper. 

“It avas a man, l.am:sure.’’ 

Bat the man was uot found,’and after a time ‘the 
two ‘reached the gate, Dovald*having told-sach parts 
Of his story as he chose to tell on the way. 

‘Ouce outside the castle walls the lightkeeper quick- 
enetl his pace, for despite his great anxiety concerning 
Edith he could not forget that’tte ‘king's lamps Tre- 
quired ‘his ‘attention. 

A vessel might-be wrecked and human lives logt 
through his‘negligence. 

He ‘had gone but'a short distance, however, whem 
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his attention was arrested by a quick step behind bim, 

on stone upon his arm. He turned and bebeld the 
r ° 

on Menfred!” he cried, ina ~y of relief ; for his 

first flash of thought had been of an enemy, 

* Yes, Donald,” the warlock rejoined, “it is 
Manfred.” 

And the two walked along together, 

“ Oh, Manfred do you know——" 

“J know all,” interrapted the man of mystery, 
‘even to every word of your conversation with the 
steward of Arncliff.”” 

‘* How! were you where you could hear ?”” 

“ Yes,” ’ 

“ Buat——” 

“Hold! Donald, ask me no questions in that 
direction. I have come to set your mind at rest as 
far as may be. Of course Peter Moncton lied to 

» 


“Tknow that he lied about Gay Drummond; 
and, knowing that, I knew that he lied about the 
rest ” 


“ Youre right. In all that he told you there¢were 
but two facts truth, and even these were bad false- 
hoods in spirit. Edith was taken away on board the 
brig, and Richard Moncton has gone in pursuit ; but 
he will not find her. I have sent true friends upon 
the track.” 

“But,” cried the lightkeeper, ‘‘was not Richard 
engaged in the abduction ?’’ 

“ Yes, but not personally. It was planned by him 
and his father that he should appear bodily upon the 
scene only as a rescuer. But the plan will not 
snoceed. Go to your beacon, Donald, and leave the 
matter in my hands. I shall have Guy Drummond 
to assist me, and, be assured, he is a host in himself. 
Do not seek the steward again. He is under a sur- 
veillance which he cannot escape. He does not know 
it, and he cannot guard against it. You can do 
nothing but patiently wait.’’ 

“Oh! Manfred, if I could feel assured that nc harm 
should come to my pet.” 

‘*] give you the assurance, Donald. I am notin 
the habit of speaking at random. Now go and look 
to your light and leave the rest to me.”’ 

They separated at the Castle eminence, 

When Donald reached the lighthouse he found the 
flames of the lamp very low, but not extinguished. 
They had waited for him; and this he considered a 
good omen. 

And so, on the whole, be felt his visit to have been 
& success. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


A METHOD of procuring fresh wator from sca 
water through the direct action of the sun’s rays is 
among the foreign inventions. The apparatus 
consists of a box of wood one inch thick, about 
fourteen feet long, two feet wide, and of an average 
depth of six inches. The upper part of the box is 
closed with ordinary glass, which bas an inclination 
of aninch and a half. At the lower edge of the 
glass there is a semicircular channel, destined to 
receive the fresh water which is condensed on the 
interior surface of the glass. The operation is ex- 
ceedingly simple. The salt water is let into the box 
for about an inch in depth, and it is then exposed 
6 the rays of the sun. A very active evaporation 
begins, and it is found that a square metre of glass 
will condense daily the amount of two gallons of 
pure water. 

PNEUMATIC TELEGRAPHY. — Pneumatic tele 
graphy has become quite an institution of the age. 
Searcely a capital in Europe has failed to avail itself 
of its facilities to complete its telegraphic system. 
When stations lie together, close and thick, it is 
manifestly advantageous to connect them by 
mechanical means, so as to save, by the trans- 
port of the actual telegrams themselves, the multi- 
plication of wires, apparatus, and clerks; and es- 
pecially so when this can be done with a rapidity 
equal to that of telegraphy itself. Messages cannot 
be manipulated or written out at a greater rapidity 
than forty words per minute; so thatif it is pos- 
sible to transport a telegram itself from one place 
to another in a minute not only is speed of trans- 
mission obtained, but all sources of error are eli- 
minated. In fact, the average initial delay occupied 
by messages on the shortest lines is about. five 
minutes, so that tubes which can convey the mes- 
sages bodily within this limit are economical and 
beneficial. The essential element of telegraphy is 
speed of transmission, and it is evident that, when 
currents of air can produce greater despatch than 
currents of electricity, pneumatic tubes are prefer- 
able to wires. But, apart from the question of speed 
of transmission, tubes are essentially economical in 





the employment of staff, for their use reduces the 
number of clerks uired to a minimum... Bat, of 
course there is ali to their useful earrvest, 
and a point is reached when, from tel phic 
economical ds, wires vine tubes in efficiency 
and durability. The limit of 1 is about two 
miles, for at this distance telegrams exceed the five 
minutes interval allowed for their average trans- 
mission, 

Sun Srors.—From November 17 to December 17 
inclusive, From November 5 to November 18 
no spots were seen. The photograph of November 
18 showed two going off ; but before the next 
November 22, they had disappeared. the 
photograph of November 23 there appeared a group 
of spots on the western limb, a group on the eastern 
limb, followed by a single one, and, near the centre, 
two very small ones. Clouds prevented photo- 
graphing on November 23. The picture of No- 
vember 24 and November 25 showed only a regular 
motion of the spots seen on November 22. In the 

hotograph of November 27 there'a but one 
arge spot on the western limb; ‘the two single 
ee = ~~ re “aire rg aw 
could no longer , a @ group W 
been seen roo western limb had passed off. . The 
picture of November 29 shows the large spot going 
off, surrounded by faculew. Photogra was 
much interrupted by clouds from November. 29 to 
December 12 but when openings in the clouds 
allowed obser,vations with the telescope, the sun’s 
diso was seen to be free from spots until December 
12, when a small one was seen coming on, bat after 
that date it could not be found. On December 14 
0 laren cost ann Sheet een oak eckentae 

0 of Decem apo ; 
be areal into two, and near the centre of the digo 
a group of four very small spots was seen, which 
had not been found before. 


HORSE POWER OF ENGINES. 


WHEN steam engines were first introduced they 
were ‘largely used to take the place of the horses 
before employed for raising water from mines. 
Naturally, people ask, when buying an engine, how 
much work would it do, that is, how many horses 
did it represent. The early engine builders found 
themselves greatly at a loss when this question was 
first asked. é 

They had at once, therefore, to determine how 
many horses an engine was equal to. The first 
thing was to find out how much a horse could do. 
The strongest brewers’ horses were far above the 
very best that could be found elsewhere. 

They were found to be able to travel at the rate 
of 2} miles per hour, and work eight hours per day. 
The load was pulling a 100 lbs. weight up out of a 
shaft by means of arope. When a horse moves 2} 
miles per hour, he travels 220 feet per minute, and 
of course at this speed the 150 lbs. would be raised 
vertically that distance. That is equal to 300 lbs. 
lifted 110 feet per minute, or 3,000 lbs. 11 feet, or 
33,000 lbs. 1 foot high in 1 minute. 

‘Lhe:83,000 ibs. lifted 1 foot high every minute is 
taken as a standard horse power. It is much more 
than any ordinary horse can do, and, therefore, the 
engine builders were always sure that their engines 
would take the place of fully as many horses as the 
horse power would indicate that they should. 

Of course 33,000 Iba. lifted 1 foot per minute is 
much more convenient for calculation than,150 lbs. 
220 feet, and therefore the former form has been 
adopted. The amount of work, or number of foot 
pounds, however, is just the samein either case. A 
foot pound represent ¢ae amount of power required 
to lift 1 lb. 1 foot high. 

It is comparatively easy to estimate the horse 
power of an engine with a reasonable degree of .ac- 
curacy, provided we know certain things in regard 
to it. 

We must know the pressure in the boiler, the 
diameter of the cylinder, the length of stroke, the 
number of revolutions per minute which the engine 
is making, and, lastly, the point at which steam is 
cut off. 

When there is no cut off, steam is admitted into 
the cylinder during the whole stroke, and a oylin- 
derful of steam at boiler pressure is used af each 
stroke, as the cut off, when there is one, takes place 
before the piston has reached the énd of the cylin- 
der. 

Lf steam is prevented from entering the cylinder 
after the piston has passed mid-stroke, the poimt of 
cut off is at half-stroke. if the steam enters the 
cylinder during three-fourths of the stroke and ‘is 
then arrested, the point of cutting off is at three- 
fourths of the stroke. 

It is necessary to know the point of cutting off, 
in order to find out what the average pressure is in 
the cylinder. In the commoner sorts of engines, 
not provided with independent cut-off valves, the 
point of cutting off may usually be taken at from 
one-half to three-fourths of the stroke, though some- 
times mare than this. 4 
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_...... §$PELLING BEES, 
Sre.uina Bees are becoming rather common in 


those 
spell 


London, and a capital entertainment they are 
well conducted. Very few people, even among 
who consider themselves well educated, can: 
properly, and the failures are wai; 1a} 

. One of the most interesting 


including a few ladies, who strove forthe eae 
of the gold watch, signet ring, lady's 
ae ee ee 
awa as prizes. 3: 
In the course of the evening it was stated that five 
} ecporyy prizes would be given, making fifteen in 
al 


After a dozen failures or so with comparatively 
easy and for: the most part monosyllabic wdrde, 
some remarkably. good spelling ensued, which con- 
tinued until the competitors were reduced tothe fifteen 
who. would be each entitled to a prize, the first’ who 
failed to take the lowest in value, 

Almost every bolt discharged at these remaining 
competitors brought down ite quarry. Feoffee, 
tewel (a kind of pipe or funnel), espiotte, bailiwick, 
bicipitous, brumal, nemolite, etc.,. reduced the 
namber to two, a lady and gentleman, a Miss Slade 
and Mr, Robertson,,, | 

Having respectively spelt. successfully the words 
cynosure and cachinnation, the lady fell at cadacous 
and a gentleman thas became entitled to the gold 
watch. 

For some inexplicable reason a gentleman was 
ruled out during the evening, although he rendered 
miguonette correctly, and applied to the chairman 
it refer to the test book selected): “ Nuttall’s Dic- 
tionary.” 

Our judges and referees ought to be certain that 
they are right, At a another spelling bee held re- 
cently the word gauge was given out; a young lady 
spelled it as written, whereupon the chairman and 
judge decided that she was wrong, and gave tlieir 
decision in favour of those who spelled it guage! On 
the same occasion the word idyll, it was decided, 
should be spelled idyl ! 

‘These orthographical combats have taught us one 
thing—that we have yet no standard, as the French 
havein their Academy dictionary. But at least we 
have many good dictionaries which agree on most 
words, and the fun can be made instructive. 


A Few days since a watchman employed in: the 
park of a country heuse near Saint Mondé:found that 
many of the trees.in the enclosed ground had been 
cut and slashed, their braucheg.off, and that a fine 
birch had been actually cut down, Supposing a 
piece of spite, te be.ou foot, the wan watchdd for the 
author of this havoc, and, on the following night saw 
an individual aymed with a hatchet glide up to! the 
fallen, birch tree and begin to hack at its trunk, 
uttering strange cries the while, The watchman, 
who Was a very strong man, crept-up tothe apparent 
maniac and succeeded in overpowering him | and 
taking him into custody. When questioned as to the 
cause of his extraordinary couduct, the trespasser 
explained that, having been, so,le maintaiued, un- 
justly punished for the infraction of some forest. bye- 
law, he cherished au impiacable hatred against trees, 
and would gladly, so he declared, “assassinate ’’ them 
all, : 

Tae Divorce Court.—It appears » that from 
Januaay, 1858, the time whea the Divoree Act came 
into operation, to,1873, 5,418. petitions—i. e., for dis- 
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solution of marriage, judicial separation, restitution of 
conjagel rights, and nullity of marriage—were pre- 
sented, ing ao average of 838 a year. Of these, 
3,901 were for dissolution of marriage, and 1,083 for 
judicial ion, From 1858 to’ 1,279 decrees, 
or at the rate of about 1188 year, were pronounced 
for dissolution of marriage, and 108 decrees for judi- 
cial separation, or about eighteen a year. The 
number of petitions filed for dissolution of marriage 


was under 250 in each year until 1870, when the 
In 1878; they amounted to 


increased to 290. 
and in 1874 to 897. 


F —_— ——_____________ _} 
THE DRAMA. 


—_—o—— 


'T'nz drama of “‘ Olytie,”’ now ranting, is an adapta- 
tion of the novel of that name made by the author him- 
self, Mr. Joseph Hatton.’ The story first dppeared in 
“The Gentleman's Magazine,” and was the cause of 
much legal bickering p rah Mr: Joseph Hai 
and the propristors of the magazine. wis 

In its dramatic form “ Clytie” is thorouglily intet- 
esting. It is well written, the scenes are constructed 
with a great deal of art and a certain briskness of 
movement—indeed “ Clytie” cannot be said to lag 
“ any point, and the climax is reached with great 
pe 


ect. 

The heroine of the piece has two’ suitors for her 
hand and hear€, and after having accepted one ‘she is 
forcibly abducted by the other, who ‘subsequently 
makes a-dastardly attempt to ruin her reputation, ‘in 
whith a villanous solicitor assists him. 

Miss Henrietta Hodson’s acting as the cuted 
heroine is amg forcible, and reaches in the trial 
scene, where she is 
amination, in reference to the title, to high art. The 
two villains quarrel over their unholy gains and the 
solicitor gete nearly killed by his principal. “An 
effective scéne is secured at a low river-side public- 
house at which @ duel is fought, ‘id which Tom Rans- 
ford, the traducer of Clytie, is shot dead. 

The two lovers are then restored to each other and 
all progresses smoothly. 

There is plenty of sustained interest, and’ the inci- 
dents ate managed with much skill. The first and 
last acts are written with some refinement, and there 
are two or three pleasant domestic scenes which 
prove the author possessed of some comedy power, 
Those quiet scenes, with their charaétor-sketching, 
form a nice contrast to the moré sensational ones 
and help to produce the powerful effect which the 
drama as & whole certainly secures, Clytie’s birth- 
day is prettily celebrated by 4 song sung very nicely 
by a well-trained choir. e@ music was composed 
by Mr. Walter Maynard, who wrote the pretty 
melody for the ‘Lady Hildats song in “ Broken 
Hearts,” and it is as well reveived. The piéce is well 
acted all round, Miss Hodsonjas the heroine, plays 
with her usual grace and womanly tenderness. Mr. 
Macklin, who hag returned to’ the London’ stage, 
renders valuable assistance, and Mr: A. Nelson’s 
villain is extremely effective. The role of Clytie’s 
simple-minded ‘grandfather was well filled by Mr. 
Vollairé. Mrs. Louisa Howard, who is a new acqui- 
sition to the London boards, as Mary Wilding, plays 
with tact and intelligence, and makes the small 
character of the kind’ old housékeepér one of im- 
portance,! 

In answer to and denial of the suggestion made by 
some of the critics that the dramia is founded on a 
certain trial which obtained some notoriety a few 
years back, Mr. Watton appends to his playbill the 
following statement and explanation, which possesses 
an interést of its own : 

“To Tot PusBLic.—The suggestion that the plot 
of ‘Clytie’ is a réchauffé of a certain cause celébre 
which startled London society a few years ago calls 
for an explanation, which.I beg to offer to the public 
and to the patrons of the Olympic Theatre. 

“Whatever similarity there may be between the 
two stories is purely téchnical. In the true narra- 
tive the use of the statutory declaration and the 
abuse. of the privileges of the cross-examination 
which followed offered, it seemed to me, a dramatic 
combination peculiarly fitted for stage purposes. In 
the novel aud the drama these-instrumeuts of torture 
are used for the persecution of a woman whom both 
reader and audience know to be the victim of slander. 
In both cases the lady is excluded from Court, her 
assailant is prosecuted, and she breaks down under 
cross-examination. Here the ‘likeness ends; for 
there is no detail in the life and trials of ‘ Clytie’ 
which can for a moment be compared with the reve- 
lations, true or false, reported by. the, press, on the 
occasion in question. In the first dozen ‘lines of the 
novel Tbayve placed the reader ia full possession of 
the morale of the story.. ‘Her Whole ‘life was in- 
floenced ‘by an accidedt, a mistake, a misuuderstand- 


subjected to s brutal cross-éx.. 





ing, a calumny! Sometimes our best friends are the 
first to be deceived by appearances which belie us.’ 

“ Tf, instead of using the mere scaffolding, I had 
worked up the materials of the case, so far as they 
could be used with propriety, I should have been 
justified by many Metrlous examples. The greatest 
novelists and dramatists of England and France have 
sought inspiration from episodes of real life, found in 
the news rs and the public records. ‘ Pat Yourself 
in “His Place * was based upon the Broadhead 
murders ; ‘Man and Wife’ upon the Yelverton case. 
Works of fiction which have taken the deepest hold 
of the human heart have had their foundations in the 
proceedings of the law and the police courts. ‘Oliver 
Twist’ with ‘the Fagin and Sykes episode, the 
‘Scarlet Letter’ and the crime of the clergyman, 
* Adam Bede’ with the seduction of Hetty and her 


‘| trial for murder—are three notable instances in point, 


Let me add to them, among successful plays, ‘ Janet 
Pride,” ‘The Bells,” ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man,’ 
* Never too Late to Mend,’ ‘ The Colleen Bawn.’ ‘ The 
Woman in White,’ and the sublime comedy of ‘ The 


*) Merchant of Venice.’ 


“Tes not true that the story of ‘Clytie’ is the his- 
tory of thé social scandal referred to. If its repre- 
sentation on the stage should call to mind a passing 
remembrance of it the reminiscence can only ex- 
cite charitable feelings, for, while aiming at the 
production of an interesting story, I have honestly 
striven to teach a worthy lesson. 

. “JoszsPu Harrow.” 

Clytie is likely to run for some time, and is well 
worthy of a visit, if only on account of the excellent 
acting of Miss Henrietta Hodson and the admirably- 
sung “ Birthda7 Song.” 


‘From the Haymarket Mr. Scthern has departed to 
make room for Miss Neilsou, whois now playing 
Juliet with marked success. 

Mr. Sothern’s engagement has been but a brief one, 
necessarily so in quence of arrang ts which 
he had made for his appearance elsewhere. Brief as 
it has been it has been sufficient to prove that his 
ew in London is undiminished, large houses 

aving been made every night of his performance. 
On the last night of the engagement the theatre was 
crammed and the favourite actor’s appearance was 
greeted with an ovation. 

At the close of tlie comedy, ** David Garrick,”’ the 
title-rdle of: which Mr. Sothern seems to have made 
his own, playing it now with a finish and complete- 
ness ‘nigh to perfection, the recall of the principal 
actors was accompanied by even more enthusiastic 
applause than usual. 

Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe responded to the 
summons, and Mr. Sothern led Miss Lucy Buckstone 
before the curtain amidst renewed appluuse. Cries of 
“Speech! speech !” arose from the pit and gallery 
and were taken up by the box occupants and stalls, 
the latter appearing quite excited. ‘I'he appeal was 
too strongly put to be overlooked or disregarded, and 
Mr. Sothern, who is, as’ Bayle Roche said, always 
rather backward than otherwise in coming forward, 
réappeared before the footlights, and; as soon as the 
etithusiastic audience would allow him to speak, 
said : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—At this late hour in the 
evening, and having to appear before you in another 
piece, I will not detain you with a loug speech. I 
cannot, however, part from you without a few vale- 
dictory words. The truth is my health has not been 
very good lately, and I thought a trip across the 
Atlantic would be really a benefit that I might take. 
Accordingly next week I leave for America; but I 
hope to be back at the end of the season to appear 
before ‘you in some new character. Not that this 
would seem at all necessary to obtain a welcome ; 
for, looking at tlie brilliant house before me, | think 
I Gould hardly do better than go on playing David 
Garrick all the rest of my life. Oa Monday Miss 
Neilson, the celebrated actress, will take my place, 
and will ‘personate the heroine of Shakespeure’s 
famous play ‘Romo and Juliet." I have now only 
two words to say, but they aresad ones, aud I hardly 
know how to say them. ‘hey must, however, be 
said at once, for if I begin to talk I shall go on talk- 
ing and never know when to stop. The words 
are Good-bye. I beg to thank you for the great 
kindness with which you have invariably received me 
on these boards, and I rejoice heartily at this fresh 
proof of the deep sympathy which exists between us. 
Good-bye,” 

This short and effective speech, evidently given 
without any preparation, was delivered with much 
éarnestuess and emotion and was received by the 
audience with renewed expressions of their re- 

ard. 

At the end of the farce, “ A Regular Fix,” which 
concluded the programme, Mr. Sothern, who had 








taken the part of Hugh De Brass, with his usual 
snccess, retired amidst hearty cheering from all parts 
of the house. 

“ Romeo and Juliet,” as itis now presented at the 
Haymarket, occupies an entire evening, owing to the 
many restorations of the original text. 

Miss Neilson makes her first appearance in England 
since her return from America and once again identi- 
fies herself with the character in which she made her 
first attempt as an actress, some ten years before, and 
of which she has made a continual study; this close 
study and constant practice have resulted in the deve- 
lopment of additional merits of a performance which 
was always poetical and thoughtfully broughi out—in- 
ndeed, in her extreme anxiety to make the most of 
every line and to exhaust the significance of every 
situation, Miss Neilson has perhaps over-elaborated 
the character, which over-elaboration is infinitely to 
be preferred to the orude and careless embodiments 
which are often inflicted upon us. 

career of the present day, however, are accus- 
tomed to exhaustive impersonations, and thoroughly 
appreciate such efforts as those of Miss Neilson, 
which, by emphatic and indicative gestures, leave 
very little for the imagination to supply. 

On the first night of her appearance the attention 
of the audience was closely fixed on the central 
figure of the play, which excited their just enthu- 
siasm. Bouquets were showered upon the actrese, 
and early in the evening a floral device symbolica 
of a ship was thrown from the stalls and rolled 
across the stage. 

Mr. Conway, who is young in years, and was on 
the first night naturally nervous at venturing on so 
bold’an effort, plays the difficult part of Rom:2o with 
much thoughtfulness and no little tact and skill. 
He managed the difficulties of blank verse better 
than might have been expected and may fairly said 
to haye overcome them. In appearance he was all 
that one expects and hopes for in a Romeo. 

As Mercutio, the gay and gallant, Mr. Charles 
Harcourt has achieved a. great success. In style 
and airiness of manner he nearly resembles Charles 
Kemble, whose embodiment of the character was 
the finest with which even old playgoers are ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. Buckstone appears as Peter, and lends an 
additional importance to the present cast, and Mr. 
Howe’s impersonation of Friar Lawrence possesses 
the force and correctness which we might with rea- 
son look for in so experienced an actor and one so 
well acquainted with Shakspearian character as is 
Mr. Howe. 

The scenery, new and appropriate, is by Messrs 
O’Connor and Morris. The performance is a very 
successful one and cannot fail to meet with the ap- 
preciation and approval of the lovers and students 
of Shakespeare, who will, no doubt rejoice in the re- 
storation of all the original speeches, which for 
some years have becn omitted from the acting 
editions of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


A GENTLEMAN just returned from the United 
States says that he looks forward toa great future 
for the Southern States. Not that he believes they 
will ever again grow cotton as they used to grow it. 

THe Great Feast at Moscow.—The materials 
of the feast were 2,496 poods of ham, 936 poods of 
sausages, 3,120 roasted sheep, 12,480 roast fowls, 
49,920 patés, 50,000 almond pites, 24,960 Rassian 
cheesecakes, 145,088 small loaves of white bread, 
312 poods of butter, 1,252 vedros of wine, 3,120 
vedros of beer, 600 poods of Russian spiced cake, 800 
tchetwerts of fruit (a pood is about 36 pounds 
English). The liquids were distributed by means of 
ten fountains, each placed in one of the avenues of 
the tables, in a small amphitheatre, half-way from 
the imperial kiosk. The eight galleries or stands 
erected for the spectators were 220 feet each in 
length, and the total length of the tables spread for 
the guests was exactly seven miles English (10} 
versts Russian.) 

A CoMMITTEE is now sitting at the War Office with 
a view of revising the present pay of army pensions. 
They are instructed to report as soon as possible to 
the Secretary of State for War. It is expected that 
the recommendation of the committee will have an 
important bearing on the recruiting operations and 
the future popularity and welfare of the British 
Army. It is also under consideration to adopt 
means for obtaining reliable information of towns and 
districts in which scarcity of work prevails, with a 
view of establishing recruiting stations in such 
places and making known by authorized public 
notices and other means the advantages which the 
improved organization will offer for military service. 
One reason of the sudden reduction of the army at 
the present time is attributed to the fact that it is 
about twenty-one years since the Crimean War, 
when an unusually large number of recruits were en- 
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Mated. by the inducements.ef extra bounty. and other 
advantages, the term of service of the men.expiring 
almost at the same time. 


HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tus Aunsor, oF 
* Maurice, Durant,” “ Fickle, Fortune,” “ The. Gipsy, 
Peer,” ett. tt 
a eee 
GHAPTER XLT. 4 

Tux frantic, guilty, appeal. for protection from. the 
ghost of the youth, whom, she lured, to death 
—for the wretched woman. believed. that. Terence 
Vane’s appearance was an apparition—struck Edgar 
Raven to the heart with a force.of conviction, which, 
he waa powerless. to resiat. 

With a white, stern face,he,looked fromthe. woman 
who. knelt shriakingly at.his, feet to the, upright 
figure of her mute accuser. For some minutes. he 
did not speak. 

Phen, suddenly, inalow, stern voice, hesaid, loak- 
ing down upon her : 

** What does this mean? Why deyou shrink from 
thie. gentleman? What is there in kis: sudden 
appearance to give yow so much alarm? Are you 
the. woman—base, vile, deceitful and: degraded—of 
whom he has been telling me? Rise! rise) why do: 
you kneel there ? If+-if-it be trme—” bis. voiee 
faltered for a moment, then grew stern, and hard: 
paw “ [fit be false, rise: and copfroat him. Why 

you fear ? If it betrue—then——’’ he paused, 
and the wretched woman raised her face; lovely still 
though. drawn with euguist and mortal dread, 

* Phen rise and make such poor reparation as lies 
im repentance-and couféseion.” 

She hid her face agaist his: arm and’ trembled, 
Pity would lave swollen the heart of a stone for 
such an abasement: pity smote Terence. 

He turned away, ani in a low voice, said: 

“Tt is enough. [do not require any confession. 
Mise Armitage repents—regrets the harm she did— 
and I am satisfied —” 

“Stop!” said the hard, stern voice of Edgar Raven, 
“You are satisfied: Tam not, I command you to 
remain. Rise, Madam |’” 

At the cold, word of command, Selina Armitage 
slirank sti!l lower and shuddered. 

“Pear not,” said Edgar, bitterly. “ You bayeto 
deal. with marciful men, notmerciless women !” 

At, the significance, of, the taunt, ashe shuddered 
anil, slowly rose,, standing with her hands clenched 
ip. ber, beaving bosom, amd, her beaptiful white face 
held downwards, 

“Lagk.one word from you,” said, Edgar, withoms. 
looking at her, and seaming, withra.dull agony. im his: 
eyes, to be looking through years of the past. “ Are 
you guilty of all that. Mr, Vaae-lageto your charge ?”’ 

There was a second’s silence, then the white wan 
fnge was raised. 

“ Ay,, and more,’ eamo,fizom hen trembling lipa. 
* More.than. he.or you knaw of—bat net, more than. | 
will epniess, Heaven send ng me strength. to-de.so,”’ 

‘Terence moved towards we deer with a, geatare 
@& renunciation, 

“Stay. air!” shamid, ina low: voice, clear and.dis- 
tines. with; hay ay: 

“Stay. and be a witness. to. my shame and. my 
RAmishment-—stay,.for i isdup to. you, Edgar!” She 
tagned with. something, like a. sob. and. a.geatura of 

entpeaty, towards the, motionless figune.of the 








men she, had deceived, ‘ It.ie true; all,that you have: 


heard, is.true,,1 am the unhappy, guilty wretch who, 
linked . , one, mone, guilty. than even I, lured this 
ane aod. many others, to their ruim L was 

slave of. hard, anuel master, who used,the youth. 
and face, which Hepwen had, cursed, me with to, his, 
own\basa,, mercenary endg. 1, Selina Armitage, wae 
as much a slave as the negro who worked im chains- 
and howled beneath the planter’s whip, 

“My work wag to play tlie lure, the decoy, to tlie 
young and the unversed in the wilesand pitfalls of 
life, My wage—what? Food, fine clothing and an 
iourly, daily sliame, The house ia which you first 
saw me was my master’s, the bravery of fine furniture, 
rare wihes—his, all his, even to myself! I did but his 
wading when [lured this, my accuser, to his ruin. 
Laid bur his bidding when, night after night, though 
my soul loathed'the vile task, I threw a glamour of 
deceit aud treachery over hiin that he might be 
robbed by my master. You shrink from me—Oh, 
yee, you. scorn and hate me! Listen still, that you 


may loathe even the.air I breathe and bid me go and. 


epntamibateit no more !”’ 

Sire paused.a moment to gain b-eath, and Edgar 
Raven held up. lis band, his face averted still, to stop 
lier farther coufession. 





But, with a.despairing gesture,and a movement o1 
her, hand; to. her throat.as if. she was aallna deed hia” 
went on, Edgar Raven standing with folded arms 
and eyes that.looked far, beyond the, present — Thee } 
back into the past! 

‘« More igyyet to, be. told; let. me, tell it,. snd trae, 
you from my;detested presence, My master left me 
—deserted.me, penuiless,.and in peril of exposure-- 
left, me, to a fresh uphappiness, for my remorse had 
become, mere. poignant to me from & new cause. 
Tbis-illusion, aud.emotion which gradually absorbed. 
my wholelife! Iloved!, Edgan, pity me! no, no, E. 
knew. not. what, I, aay!, Do. not pity me,,but look 
back and reeall,the,efforts, I made to free myself from, 
the hateful;ben oS ee backoto, that night when 
my spizit,tor ‘ond, its.wont, attempted to cast 
off. ite mask, and ak o.it warned you,to show meas 
I was! lL loved — There is.no shame. in, the 
avowal! no, shame. It, is. the, one pure, unselfish 
feeling of my wratched heart, and £ olang—Heaven!: 
I cling to,if still! 

‘* | lowed you, as.only a.miserable « wrbeb vepinee 
known no joy or peace, no self-satisfactionin Ji : 
love: When you lett Loudon, England, suddenly, shat 
love, made greater by. absanee grew un 
master gone, surrounded, py debts,.and difficulties, 
fled and, travelled, yet with an indistinct 
longing iu my heart thet I might find you. I 
reached Venice—tbis place at. once bivssed and 
cursed to me! I found you! 

“Ob, Edger, how can you conceive the joy, the 
delicious rapture that. suffused. me when I saw you 
lying om, yonder couch, helpless, alone? How can, 
you conceive the hatred, the agony which overcame 
me when I found that you were not, alone, butia the 
hands and the heart of another ? 

“Overcame me, did I say? No, it braced me to 
my daring, guilty deed, and J could in my heart have 
found. it, well to strike her dead where she stood and 
questioned.me! ‘There you lay, the prize coveted by. 
us both, Edgar, I played a desperate, recklese. gam 
aud,I wan!, Iwona! I deceived, tricked and m 
hev!, I told, her—Valeria Temple—that. you were 
my, betzethed——”* 

Ddgan Ravea, siarted visibly, and = his pale, 
face as; if, about. so; speak; but, his, head drooped 
again, and she, witha shudder, continned :. 

“L told, her that we were to te man. and wife—that [ 
had.come,eut.aiter you by. appointment, and;that. it, 
svas my place, not hers, to nurse and, watch.over you, 
She.believed it, Wounded;to the heart's core bg the 
ponibiodin she yielded, her place te me, and—and, 

won 

“Qh, those days, those nights, when.I sat beside 
you, aud, drank, in the every glance. of. your. eyes, 
and the pulsation of your heart. I conld. have died 
for you then, darling ;,I. could,die,. for you. now—but 
then.!—helplass you) lay before me,,velying, for life, 
itself upoo my hands! Can you,not understand how 


the, fact, intensified, my love until it. grew into a. 


passion which.beat.everything day before it, honour, 
a, woman’s,truth, life itself ? 

‘*T would have waded to the neck in blood to hold 
you, whom; I had found, end.I was preparsd.te do 
so!” 

Edgar turned, suddenly, with a, stern ferocity, a 
question plain. as words, could have put it, in lis 
eyes, 

“No,” she: said, with a. bitter;, heart-rending 
smile, * Ldidnot kill ber. No, for all I. know she.ia, 
alive and well ;, but my, master whom I met here by 
chance—-my, master. and I plotted taremoveher from 
my path and yours—for evermore. 

‘* We-planued to betray her to the, Austuians, she. 
aud, the old doctor, who knew enough to expose. and 


ruinme. Valeria Temple and? he, were to be put out,| » 


of the. way,, hidden in a state priaon, that L might 
breathe in security, and: safely hold and keap you, 
The plot—how and wherefore I know not—tallea I 

‘* Valeria, Temple aud Doctor Antonio escaped, and 
I, fool, miserable fool that I was! was, lared toa 
false sense of Security by the anticipation of happi- - 
ness.and joy whick were ta be mine as your bride!” 
Your bride! Qh, Heaven |. to think that ere the sun. 
had. fallen twice, more Il should have begn yours! 
yours till death did us part!’ 

She paused, fora moment, and. her eyes were raised 
with a look. of ineffable, love. and, rhapsody, whieh. 
drew the unwilling. tears to Térence’s eyes. 

With. a, heavy sigh, her hands,f@ll to her bosom, 
again, and. with her form turned. slightly to the 
door, as.if, her. story were nearly, done, she continued 
in alow. veice, dull and apathetic with despair : 

** But it was not to be. Nemesis was on my track, 
and.it hae arrived. I knew. when.I saw his face, 
the face of the man,[ had hurried to destruction, that 
the gulf had yawned betwixt me and. you—I knew 
that the tele wag told and that across my life fate 
had written ‘ Finis”! I Knew it, and I know it more 
certainly, if that, were possible, as I gaze upon your 
face! Hdgar, I cannot atone, but I have confessed! 


can 





to come, 
inti ‘ths, 
n Jove— 
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ay blah ahs oes 
have loved you ce aaa Mi TORTS, 


_ Then she tottered and fell at lis feet, hua her’ 
pene clung to hisywhieh-were-enffused with her 
/ > hair esca; ite veh fell down ina 
golden shower sou fade ay far ber drawn and 
working face, 
t Rate the. word! the weal only one ; sine 
von looked down at.her sires ma 
hand Aen with asjagdeu still abt, 
and antle upon;her vo 
se,” he said, ou are en my— 
wife—i forgive. bg 
i oy her fan ra rnd is the breath 
soaruely: to. pass her. parted.li ee 
“ Your wife!” she gasped. “Qh, a! Yanr 
wife! Say. it, once.more! Your,wife!”” 

My word is plighted to you,” he answered, oS a 
law,; hoarse w “My word is pl Eos at 
pag aire “E oannot, withdrpye it! ‘ou are. 
a rape a pst gy MEE wildness, abe, ge ahasesg 
seeming to be utterly. unconscious of ' 
save their owns, e bent her or iipaand proweae 
long,, paasianate. his hend, 

Bolore he could mare to repel or return the 
careas she nose and noiselessly glided towards the, 


ghe. pansed,, them. returned, and, 
his aod Hane Tks we pe mble gesture. 

Then yaa ‘pe 
passed from eae 

The afternoon’s gun. was. redly in 
heavens, ro rg in its grandee: hom Pewee fir 
its, 8) 

The h tect ences Caadue 
women, and she shrank from it) into the shadows of. 
cg ry re 

ag a fow apart. 
naiseless feet and & trent heed. the, ’ 
wanae ooh on aod.on until the.sun.fell.and 
twilight onst itevreil. aver the, face of the fair city, 

Then she. raised’ hy salts & vacant. eX- 

pression. gazed rouad 

She was ina park, x Venice. which was new, amd. 


to her, 
Th dk and ill-favoured,distriet, dissected by evil-. 
dranke revelry | rae anen Me nel 
Tancen or, 

Sudienly, as. aoommae dark. alley, which lad. 
to the, chureh, » hissing, noise. which seemed to coma, 
from some shop, rose. on her left, and the next 
moment « door. was thrown open .&, Man Was 
pitched out. into the street, almost. at hor feet. 

At another, time,she would haye, beew startled,, 
alarmed, but. a a ant or alarm har; 
inthis life 

She looted law, and mechanically atepped.aside 
to avoid the man, but he, with a tipsy shout, rose te 
his knees ‘and, clutching at hen dress, stopped her. 

With,a wild, vacant look, sie struggled. with him, 
but, intoxicated. ss he was, he wae still a man and 
more than a match.far her in her present exhaneted. 


tate. 

He rose, pulling himself up by her.dtess and. arm,, 
and, reeling to and fro, stared.in her fice with seme 
drunken gibe. 

At. the, tones. of his voice there came a sudden. 
look_of intelligenee upom her numbed face, and she 
threw her veil across it; as. if tobide it from Her pore. 
seantor.. 

“ Hallo!” he, cried, ia: broken. Ttalian, “shy and, 
sami, oi: Come, come, let us lool at its pretty; 
pain with a. tipsy laugh, he dtagged' her to a lamp, 
ont Wi uncertain fingers, tore the veil from her 
ace. 

She did not struggle, but she held out one white, 
shapely arm to. keep him o 

The sight,of her ys seemed: to sober and excifa, 
him in the same,moment. 

“What!” he cried, hoarsely, in English, “iait 
you, Seline?’” 

ei Hbeh!” she said, looking round with a vaeant. 
stare. 

— Hah! hah! thie beats, yi Pg he: hic. 
eupped. “‘Seling Armitage, Edgar Raven's sweet. 
heart, alone, at mat in. the worst part. of Venioe., 
Why, what—ah, l’ve.got it! ‘You were looking for; 
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me, eh ?—looking for poor Ellsmere, whom you 
threw over and deserted, eh ?” 

And he thrust the trembling hand round her 
waist. 

She shuddered at the contact and bent from him. 

“Hah! how Raven would swear if heyeould see 


you with——’’ at ey 





” “Hush! hash! not that name,” she led, ae if 
to herself, i rsmeme evermore! He Was gor 
one—gone shall never see him agaih Te. 
itr What,” exclaimed Lord’ what 
happened? A quarrel, eh?”’* ~ sp 
“He knows all—all!’? she 
vacantly. Mites! 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, 
mean to say you peat 
She nodded. as” 
* Yes, and told iim 
ake ae yore 
tell mes my 
bia teeth. 


: ie - 
yiibdesr cde 
\ieeairae Pad 


ss 


i: ade ‘the contanice greater by thrusting thy clumsy 





pair ahs oO si 
: aod 
b a o8, In Fen oil 
a ae oe 
(al eae fase gous faa 


you " ’ 


, by Heaven, you 


eautifuren 
sball be mine! One Kiss tO seal the bargain,” and | 


he bent his hot, parched lips to hers. 
Thethiveati seemed. to restore he? to’ sanity,;and 
foil conseiousuessof his presende and: her miseryy. 
With a cry of loathing, she put up bet hands 
aid pushed! him over, drawing her. body backs uutil 
er haie fell betow her waist; 
slid ance og Stacey el 
) ab @etveng: i 
isif-led) halt-forced htm towurde the cadab.. 
‘J 
flend, fghteted tis grasp; qWite-uvedistions of orint 
different to the fiict: that they were starfditig: near the 
edge of the canal, and that & more desperate stro 
ow her part or ungharded moveriént dn ‘his! 
elf thenrover:: 
Bere and pov te wrestled, until, ———_ 
vanist; be, witt @ “of tr h, 
Bert bid Lead! to attherouw hive: y 
With. wild sol of despwir, om ot ote hind! free, 
and sometiting brigt’ sud g! rove’ in the dir. 
ent, with « “no, nd! not 
lips have Kiésed.”” She liad’ deived tlie 


i. 


etiletto, up to the lilt, in lis Weart, awd) wide slirtet: || to 


of agony, bis headfell back.. 
is grasp tightened’ on*her still} dnd’ aw pared 
ped back to free herself from. his falling, body 
over-steppedithe mark asidfell’ into thiet Catia. 
in, that deadly embrace, they sevk ta rise no 
more, until life f d ftom the ewimming, bedies,, 
aud their souls had sped to that bourhe whence. no 
traveller returos. 


GMAPT ER XZ BDI. 
As the womur whov liad’ so-décetve?’ anti" tictted’ 


him passed fromthe robur BdgarRaven turmed‘atd’ || 


sank into’ a” chit; covering’ Hig face’ with’ his 
hands. 
Terence Varte. remained ‘for 


with his’griéf'for’ awhilé, he’ stdle' on tiptbe tothe 
doorand quietly left the: room.. bees 

Outuide’ sturple-hearted Terry raised hie*hint ‘aitd' 
breathed a Ibwy'sigh of relief. 

“Phew!” lie exctaitmed. “ Pim glad that’s over! 
Vm very’ glad’ that’s over! That's” about’ one’ off 
the biggest*events of my’ lifeall tite past! i som 
thing to it! ‘Lo.see that fine falke crewtary stand up* 
and confess'ter lies'and Her treachery! It made niy 
heart bleed to see and hear her, and I know it'did 
Bdgar Raven's: He ia’ a fine fellow’ # fire'féllow; by. 
Jéve! How many’men would Havé" stuck’ by the’ 
woman who ‘iad ‘p thenr'suelt a'féarfal trick f 
Not another in, the universe, I yerily, believe! But’ 
be* knows’ what horour means, and wher he'says 


« few moments; then, || 
thinking’ it Best’ to lenve the tortured matt’ alorie”| 





“Be my wife,’ not all the crimes which’ this’ we 


——— 


man has in very fact committed will absolve of the 
responsibility of those words ! What is to be done? 
He will stand by her to the last, there is no doubt of 
it; and what can I say conscientiously to persuade 
him to throw her over ? 

** He has never loved her, that certain, but all the 
same for that will he be true and stauwéirto his 
word. He'll be miserable for life, so, Wilh Valeria 
Temple, aud Elfy will never forgi¥@ . By 

! I'd better have stayed at home! Pyvé only 


ruefully, Terr 


hinking thus 
found t for some h 


ing 


gentleman, dintheletiasiiom 
‘By all that’s wonderfal-!” exclaimed Terry to 
himself, “ thav's Willie Nugent-!, Now if this isn’t 
the city of sufprises | don’t know whit is! Whom 
stall f ned? rtext, F wonder? atid! tliat’s Howard ! 
{a¥dsuttl) as Hald ae he' din gwxflopt’ 

* How' dorte’ to’ death) Willie'loo¥s% he never was’ 
fond of gossip and little Ho ward's tittletattle seems 
rifote cnWefcotite than ever! Whoaitis: He talkiny’ 
about? It doesn’t seem fair to listen, thottfi it 
catitiot possible matter, for’ Howard's #¥r6 to have 
no ‘4 say! but tie’ las sewhdal, 1M listen’ a 


mrotn' . ' 

And with afias® of plewsarit’ surprise, lie swnic 
into His seat agin: 

“80 you see,’’said Howard, “ the world is rattling” 
ofr jst ae meu Tie average nititber’ of hartk- 
ruptcies, clogemente, murders and marriages: “By 
thie way, Y told you F think” thatthe Duchess of 

itty had? rin’ awiy’ With’ that new optri’ 
yon dont” 


mere is. hanging.out, do you? 
wanted! yout { the 


ents kitdw where tiet fellow’ E 
Hah! Uah! Hew 
ate looking for him 


everywhere, for it seems that he h@s‘rin into debt’ || 


Oa feety time’ 

“There wis thant Béantiful girl in Woodley Street, 
you‘kttow: What‘ is hér'naue? Why, Arinitaye; 
with the stuffed‘duttinyike' mother!) Fou used to 
be pretty thick there, Willic, my boy, and will be 
ittterested' to’ Hear’ that’ stie gave’ us all tlie slip, 
‘Piey’say’she miarfiéd ond of the Turkish anbassa- 
dots, and is now the queer of' tie harem at'Constan- 
tinople! I can’t answer for thietrutt? of the report; 
youknow, but that’s what they say. Ah, and’by the 
way, of' dowise’ you've! hetitd’the romotr abat that 

youtly’ dog, Master’ Terry’ Vane; cowsin’: of 
yours, wiier"t he?” 

4 ‘ about'Wiat?” agked Willie Nugent, Half- 
ivi with a sud@er and utimistakable look of in 
terest! 
Don't you kirow? hevert tly ou heard?” 
| “I shouldn’t ask if I had,” said Willic;-gtimly- 
* Wihtettisethie rtiafour’?’” 
| Well} of eturte® you letiow’ that he disappedred 
suddenly—" 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” broke in Willie, with 
resded' imypatiende: 

"Well; we'all‘missed Hith very’ rfach, upon niy’ 
word we did, though he was such a giddy fellow; and 
quite # gone cdén’ upon‘that pretty’ Arinitaye girl. 
He bolted, yo! kivow~at'lenst,. it's believed he did: 
—thfough a row with Biismers; who’ riust Have 
plucked him pretty clean! Well, don’t look’ so 
fieres; you'll ‘rah agoinst EMsmiere some day and can 
call hin¥ te account, Master ‘Terry'disappeared lilte’ 
a“young givl, aud we ali thought that’he had pitehed 
himself over London Bridge, until somebody got’ & 
letter suying that he was'very happy where he'was, 


out of the way, and that he hoped people would let 
him alone. ' We dquite! forddt all about him, when 
one day your j Six rd Vane, ran against 
him in the pat yf 

‘6 Ab!” said Wiihie, Witla look of glad surprise, 
6 beat bit of iP that ever ran out of 
of me And he’s down at the 


, 
bit OF t ” said HigWard. “ That’s where 
Redonda part of iti#!, Your uncle offered, in 
© thst h me way, bygones be bygones, 
dnd to ta back aud ndth> him in the will as 
i taiey refused.” 

illiv Nugent. 

# réfused.” 
Willie Nugent. “Was the boy 


* Well, ho} n66 qhite, but something quite as bad. 
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tt oat 8 always a womdi it the way 
L you Rifow !suwlie bullied and abusdd Sir Edward 
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nuisanee, bébtause Sir Edward is 
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, “Eee $F say,” said Nugent, puffing at his 
owiY and retaining his composure admirably “ that 
whoever—I care not who it may be—says that 
Terence has acted meanly or dishonourably—lies! 
He is_not here to contradict your story, [. have re- 
ceived no’ derfidl front his lips’ of his pei) But‘T say 
that! Your story is false; utterly fatsé! att I'll atte 
my hotott that’ if he werd liete He Would’ say te 
same!” 

‘““Plien Tady,"” retorted Howard, dishing his ciyab 
Soran be ngewe Pr bs Beer po uniess 

a produce the young dbg to give the dental to my 
rs s} I stall demi the sitisfartion’ which ite rity 

ue !”’ 

“ Tiiere’s’ m0’ debisiod’ to wait until my cuésin 
turhs'up,”’ swid Willie; rising’ and reachitg his hae 
oodlly:' ‘T'll give you the suti#faction' you dentaud 
wi Hiatt’ art’ hour’ !” : 

_ “Good” exvidimed Howird, wrathfally. “ Pai 
boom Do yor take me for @ disemitator of scart 


Willie smiled: 

“I don’t care to discuss the point’ farther excel 
ieee at the sword's'point. Have'you fiaished your 
coffee ' 
| -*'Yog'F Wave'!l’’ retorted Toward. 
| "Phen we'll go!" suid Willic. ‘And’, that’ these 
tay’ be rio rilistake or retractition’, I beg’ to’ repews 
your’ story’ of ny cousin’s dishonort'is' false; aiid 
to assert tat if lie wert Hers he'd” 

“ Shy the'saitie!” sw#id’ Terry, steppitty’out of hit 
box and‘ confrotititig the’ pair of’ dispatants, 

Howdrd started back with # cry of astivishment, 
and Noyett’ with a'ory of delight. 

What! Perry!” heexclaimed, in tories 
at varlanoe with His’ worted onlin, “ Alte and’ w 
—and—why, how the dence did you get here ?” 

‘Yerry’ shook his'hwhd hetirtily, amd! to’ hide the 
nidistire’ which suddenly’sprang into His*own' ¢yoe, 
turned) with the’ other hand’ extended) 6 Howerd. 

“Conte, Mr. Howard,” lie’ said; “T atti hex 
luckily, to set you right in the’ riick of tite. T 
you—as Nugent, with more trast than I déserve 
told yotithat’ the story you’ Have’ is fates 
inf its® nfest essential part. I hwve; Heaven, 
abted in'1i6 wiys’ detrimental to” my’ or ary ori8 
ele’ shoifour ; and as to the pharitiemal young lady 
with wHonr you have by rumotréconnetted mie) 2 
hope soiie" day to present you'to here; that you 
within your heart—which’ is’ @ good! one af 
bottom —regret even such light words as tho¥e* 
heard’; and now, sir, one wotd of apblogy aiid my 
cousin will, I ant sure, let‘the matter drop” 

* That's soon spoken aud with’ all ny’ heart !’*said 
Howard, who was; as Terry lad‘ hinted a good- 
nat@red mat, thoagh a little tod: ford of 

““Fere’s'nty hand, Nugent} and’ I aut sorry’i 
repeated any little story that may have tended a 
wound your feelings.” 








Nugény shook his‘ hiwad with a calor smile. 
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** All right,” he said, simply. “It’s lucky Terry 
turned up or we should have been out in the square 
by this time peppering or pricking each other,” 

“Which would have been awkward, as I have an 
appointment at the opera,’’ said Howard, with a 
smile; “and I think I’d better goand keepit, in case 
any more gunpowder gets into the air,’’ and witha 
laugh, he shook hands again and considerately took 
himself out of the way. 

“ Well, Terry, my lad,” said Nugent, linking his 
arm affectionately with Terry’s, “and what onearth 
brings you to this confounded place? By George, 
what a big fellow you have grown. Anda moustache, 
too, that would fit a guardsman! Why, boy, you’ve 
grown a man since I saw you last. Well, well, well! 
—but come, you must tell me—ah, I forgot!’’ he 
broke off, delicately, ‘‘ perhaps you would rather not, 
well, never mind 4s 

* My dear Willie, I’ll tell you all, and only be too 
glad to unbosom myself. You were always my 
confessor, and a very good-natured, merciful, grim 
old fellow you were. When I say I'll tell you all, [ 
mean all that more closely concerns myself, there are 
some things, among others the mission which brings 
me here in Venice, that are not my secrets, but 
others’. But listen, Willie, and if you blame me at 
first, still pity and congratulate me as I goon!’’ 

* You look happy, lad,’’ said Nugent, with a kindly 
smile, ‘‘so I’m sure I spoke with just cause in your 
defence; you've done nothing dishonourable, Terry, 
LP oy wouldn’t be so glad to see me, I flatter my- 
self.’’ 

** No, Willie, I hope not,’’ said Terry, and then, 
without farther preface, he commenced his recital 
and told Nugent suflicient to give him a pretty 
clear view of the case, without betraying the confi- 
dence of other persons. 

“Well,” said Nugent, ‘it’s a strange story, 
Terry! Astrange and a happy one as it is ended ! 
I’m all a hurry to see her; I'll be bound we geton 
all right, lad, for I have taken to her already! She 
has what I like ina woman, pluck, tenderness and 
@ fine sense of honour. To think of her sending 
you out on this business! It was plucky and heroic 
of her, and she’s a noble-hearted girl, take my word 
for it.’’ 

“I knew you'd say so,” said Terry, pressing his 
cousin’s arm, “ I felt sure you'd like her.”’ 

‘Aud she doesn’t know who you are 2” 

** No, hasn’t anidea! Dear, disinterested angel, 
I'd like to keep it from her for ever, Willie! She 
loves me for my rascally, unworthy self alone, there’s 
positive proof, incredible as it seems !’’ 

** So there is; and now what are you going to do? 
Iam stopping at. the European Hotel, of course 
you'll join me there, or 1’ll come to you.”’ 
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[a4 GUILTY CONFESSION. | 


* T can’t, I’m sorry to say, | must carry this busi- 
ness through, and you, when you know. the whole 
of it, would be the first to condemn meif I left my 
best friend now. . Edgar Raven is in trouble, deuce 
of a trouble, and I must go back and seeif I can 
help him,” 

“ T’ll. come too,” said Willie. “ We were always 
good friends, and I respected him. I'll come, Terry, 
I’m an old hand here and I may be able to give him 
some help if he wants to leave the city and get away 
anywhere. If he does not care to see me 1 can go 
away again.”’ ; 

So the two went arm-in-arm to the Palace of the 


Doges. 
In the studio Edgar Raven was still sitting, but 


calm and collected, though his face in ite pallor 
and hard-set lines bore traces of the storm which 
had worked its will and was still surging in his 
breast. 

He rose and welcomed Wille Nagent with un- 
affected pleasure. 

“Tam so giad you have turned up just now,” he 
said, still holding his hand and. looking at Terry 
with‘a grave look, as if to say, “See, 1 have made up 
my mind, and therefore do not attempt to turn 
me. ” 


*‘T am glad you hav@eome just now, for Iam on 
the eye of the happiest day of my life. lam going 
to be married. The bride-elect.is a lady whom you 
know--Miss Armitage.”’ 

Willie inclined his head. 

‘<I remember her,’’ he said; “I congratulate.” 

Edgar Raven acknowledged the guarded speech 
by a movement of his head, then said, calmly ; 

** When you entered I was about to run over to 
Mrs. Armitage’s hotel, and request the pleasure of 
her and Miss Armitage’s company; perhaps you 
will accompany me, for, of course, you will stay 
the evening.” 

Willie looked for guidance to Terry, who said : 

‘Yes, we will go with you, and be yery glad.” 

They reached their hats and passed down the 
stairs. 

At a word from his master, Fidelio had. the 
gondola at the steps, and the three gentlemen 
stepped in. 

“ We will wait here,” said Terry, as they alighted 
at the hotel stairway, ‘‘ until you return.” 

“Very well; I shall not be gone long,” said 
Edgar. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed when they saw 
him come down the steps, with a quick stride. 

A glance at his agitated face filled Terry with a 
vague aiarm. 

“Sheis not there--she has,not been there since 
—since morning,” said Elgar, hoarsely. 





Terry looked from one to the other in alarm. 

bebo pte cool and ready for any emergency, 
ste SIAL Re Salk 
m1 Miss Armitage missing?’’ he said, cheerily, 
“Ah, Venice is a re mazey you kn 
strangers can easily lose. their way. 
alarmed, Mr..Raven ; we'll find her, and I'll tell 
the quickest way) to go to work... Terry and I will 
go one way—here to the. right, and you to the left. 
Try the shops first, then ask her friends. They are 
sure to have'seen her. As @ last resource you can 
look im at. the Police Bureau, we. will do the same. 
Whoever finds her first. will take her to your place. 
Come along, Terry ,” and with prompt action he led 
Terry away. bets * sale? 

They peved Venice, through the night, trying the 
shops, the gondolas, the opera, the cafés, but there 
was no sign of the missing woman. 

‘Terry, with a vague, indescribable dread, spoke 
neyer a word until Willie, who had suddenly grown 
grave and thoughtfal, led him to a dull, grim build. 
ing, which seemed to inspire a peculiar loathing and 
horror. 

A dim light was. burning, ‘and the door was half 


open. 
Phe Terry, half turning back, said : 

* What's this place? and what'are these people 
doing here ?” For there was a small group of shiver- 
ing idlers peeping and peeting through the door. 
way. 

“This,” said Willie, ‘is the——” 

Then he stopped suddenly, and, clutching Terry’s 
arm, pointing. to a tall figure which had suddenly 
come upon the scene, and was pushing its way 
through the small crowd at the door, 

‘It’s Edgar Raven!’ breathed Terry, with a 
shudder of apprehension. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Nugent, and he drew Terry 
after Edgar Raven into the grim-looking place. 

Then Terry saw that the place was the dead- 
house, and there was something horrible upon a 
stone slab, at the farther end of the apartment. 

Keeping in the shadow, the two watched Edgar. 

He looked around, like them, with a look of 
horror, and then, as if nerying himself to the task 
approached. the slab,. and lifted » cloth which 
covered two dark, wet bodies. 

With a cry the cloth fell from his hand, and he 
reeled forward. 

Nugent and Terry sprang with one bound to his 
side, and as they caught him they saw, sideways, 
as it were, the two ghastly faces lying upon the slab 
of death. 

They were the faces of Selina Armitage and 


Horace Elismere ! : 
(To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Presentiments, they judge not t 
Whedeem that ye from open t 
Retire in fear of shame ; 9 
All Heaven-born instincts shin the touch 
Of vulgar souls—and, being such, 
’ Such privilege ye m. 
That'tear whose source L could not guess, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 
Were mine in early days. ; 

Lapy MERIVALE’s greeting to the newly arrived 
guest had brought a strange but passing suspicion to 
the mind of the observant Gladys Vandelenr, though 
it seemed almost, too wild a fanoy to be a possible 
truth. 

Yet Cecil’ was not so very common a name as 
to: perplex any attempt at identifying its owner, and 
it might be that the romantic interest that had. been 
excited in his young relative by the: reports of his 
brave deeds and his entire absorption in intellectual 
pursuits appeared tothe enthusiastic girl asa rare and 
charmirg combination of qualities, serving to en- 
gross her imagination in the identity of such a hero, 
And when the hostess, after a fuw words of friendly 
inquiry, turned to her with the inquiry, “Of course, 
I need not introduce you two to each other ?”’ she 
could almost have replied that in her*case at least 
the stranger was not altogether unknown, 

“T ain afraid I cannot boast such’a privilege; Lady 
Merivale,”’ said the young man, with a hailf-smile, 
“though I.suppose I ought to be able to claim this 
young lady as a friend.’’ 

“Yes ; and in a manner a relative, Cecil,” returned 
his hostess. “‘ Surely you ought to have been inti- 
mate friends long ago. It is the eldest daughter of 
your father’s deceased relative, Lady Vandeleur, and 
I should have imagined that you, my dear Gladys, 
would have no need for me to preseut to you Lord 
Dapuy; or as is more natural in your case, as Cecil— 
an old protegé of mine for years past.’”’ 

The young people were too cautious’perhaps. to 
betray the real state of the relations between the 
families, and they shook hands ina most proper and 
cousinlike fashion—albeit they both felt that there 
‘was 00 ordinary import in the presentation thus made, 
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and that it might possibly lead to momentons results 
that would influence the lives of themselves and 
those most dear to them. 

Gladys’s thoughts were ever on her absent brother 
and the chances that existed of saving him from his 
difficulties and dangers. 

And it might be that Lord Dupuy felt.that there 
was a charm in that lovely and thoughtful face which 
would not be easily forgotten. 

“ And when did you arrive, Cecil, and where have 
you now come from?” asked Lady Merivale, as the 
little party sat down to the luncheon-table to which 
they now adjourned. 

“TI arrived in England rather unexpectedly some 
weeks, since, Lady Merivale,’’ he replied, ‘I had 
such pressing letters from Edith that I felt it was im- 
possible to resist them longer. So I determined to pay 
at least a flying visit to this country, even if I cannot 
make up my mind to settle down, before I complete 
my wanderings. And for your second question, I 
came this morning from London and flew here to pay 
my respects to you, as in duty.bound,” he added, 
smiling. 

‘* And have not yon been to the Castle, yet ?’’ said 
Lady Merivale, ‘‘{ may well be proud if that is the 
case.” 

“No—I am going there from here. to-morrow or 
the next day,” he returned.. ‘Do not be shocked, 
Miss Vandeleur,’’ he continued, turning to Gladys, 
“TI am not quite a monster of filial and fraternal! io- 
gratitude, but. I have been busy on the very affairs 
which made it expedient to come back so abruptly.” 

“T would not have, been so impertinent as to think 
so uncharitably of your proceedings, Lord Dapuy,” 
replied the girl, with a pretty shake of her head, “or 
to——’’ 

“ Take the trouble to. think, at all, perhaps,’’ was 
the young man’s smiling interruption to the somewhat 
hesitating sentence. “And yet I rather deny both 
propositions of | yours, Miss. Vandeleur. It is all but 
impossible not to forma judgment of persons and 
events, unless: they are quite beneath contempt, and 
certainly it would be extremely natural for you to 
consider such a cool delay on my part a very unkind 
and unnatural display of indifference. And I ¢an- 
not afford. to. lose a new-found cousin so imme- 
diately.” 

Gladys looked prettier than ever in the half- 
amused, half-shy glance that rewarded Cecil’s candid 
explanation, and b-fore luncheon was fiuished the 
first constraint.of the introduction had worn off, and 
she appeared her own graceful and natural self to the 
eyes of her self-elected cousin. 


“ Gladys, will you do the honours of the drawing- | 
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room to Lord Dupuy for a few minutes? I have 
some orders to give to Weston, and then I wil join 
you. Cecil, you can remain to dinner, can you 
not 2?”’ she added, turning to the young man appeal- 
ingly. 

f No, thanks, dear lady, not this day; but. to- 
morrow, if you will allow me, I, will come back and 
claim your hospitality,’’ he replied. ‘I must. cross- 
to the island this afternoon and may not even return 
to-night. However, I need not go away just yet, if 
you will tolerate me for an hour or so longer.”’ 

The young people had scarcely closed the door 
after them, obeying Lady Merivale’s request, ere Cecil 
turned abruptly to his co mpanion, 

“Miss Vandeleur, you will believe I have not for- 
gotten my boyish favourite, your brother Oscar ; 
there was too great a difference in. age and tastes to 
have made us exactly cronies, yet I was very fond of 
him, with his mérry, reckless ways. Do you know 
where he is now ?—have yon heard from him 
lately ?”” 

Gladys looked at him with a half-terrified and 
questioning look. 

“No, not quite lately, nor do I, know. precisely 
where he is, though I have. an, address to write to 
him which | believe always finds him. But why do 
you ask ? do you know—have you heard anything of 
poor Oscar,’’ 

“T really have known and. heard very little, Miss 
Vandeleur,” he replied, gently. “ But, though I did not 
recognize him, and certainly he did not in the least 
imagine that he had ever seen me before, yet we did 
come across each other in London, and, pardon me, I 
cannot but wish he had some such influence and 
oompanionship as yours in his life there.”’ 

“Then you saw him and did not speak to him?’’ 
she exclaimed, reproachfully ; “ buat, forgive me, I 
forgot, it was of course not to be expected, and it is 
very kind of you to take interest in him at all,” 

“No, no, you are wrong, You do not dome or 
him: justice to say that,’’ answered. Cecil, earnestly. 
“Ouly th ere are natures and circumstances where 
the .very best intended efforts may do harm more 
than good. And, to say truth, though I did try hard 
to find him out or get another glimpse of him, I was 
very doubtful whether to make myself known to him 
or whether I should try to serve him in a more 
effectual] manner after I had seen my father. [I little 
thought I should have this pleasure,” he went on, 
with a look and tone that took from the remark any- 
thing of conventionality in the expression even, 
though Gladys was almost too engrossed with the 
ideas that his tidings had conjured up to be conscious 
of its earnest, and evident interest in herself. 
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“But when—how did you see Oscar? How did he 
look? May I not know that at least?’”’ she asked, 
pleadingly. 

“You shall know all that I can tell you,’’ he 
replied, significantly. “It was late at night, and I 
fear that Oscar is perbaps too prone to indulge in 
such irregularities, to judge from the rather qu 
tionable place where I saw him—rather as a spe 
than a party in the gaieties,” he went on, 
grave smile, ‘ Then, during my progress houre Bt 
did me good service in helping me to shake 
couple of scoundrels, and then I begged for his nantes 
before he hurried off, and found, tomy astonishmen, 


that it was my father’s protégé ‘and my own relatigg |’ 


to whom I was indebted. And now you know/all; 

and the reason I have risked making you uneaspiis 

that I thought it possible your influence ap ae | 

aseful if it could ve utilized en attendant my more 

mtg though, I trust, useful efforts to. serve 
im 


; 
Gladys clasped her hands’ im-uacoutrollable alarm 


and distress, 
“Ob, Dem sfraidy eadly kd fr Man 

eagerly. “I Lave heard so 

and, al#e! alas! the, friend who 





and ‘ei ged ‘him is gowe forever 

you—or, rather, U need. not be be. afraid fr tal 
that his natural eudttewfid 

has-~ has disear d ever.” 

And the gitl. sighed: 4° agony of heme® 
despairing: bupelessness of the situation ome 
morenv: y before her. 

cousin kaow ; but, wer will 

ewer” aw you fawoy 


oo seer eso 
with ~*~ 


itendinaieels enatteete to hebph 

yourself'ama Edith, 

= err non 
ail Resmeell doubt my fathe: 

pas boner whenever he mighthalieaalbigen 

So hope-aud wait—wait and hope, aweet G! 

he went on, tenderly: “ w brother Bn 


@ guardian angel as a sister to Help aud watcir over: A 


bim can never go quite astray.” 

There was an animating strength in the very 
aspect and’ manner of Cectl Dapay tit at once 
seemed’ to cheer and encourage the gitlaedrocping 
tieart. 

“Phanks,. tinake! F wifi! de my very’ best: to 
carry out al] your advice,” she said, with a bewitehs 
ing-and feminine yieidingtess that gave: herrea new 
charm in the eyes of her reeentlyknewn relative, 
“Shall Ptell hiny thet’ you bave* seew him: ?—~that 
you are doing atrything'te Hedp bim?’’ shie:miiedt 
* Or must Twit’ Gi till’ you" have: tried! what. comm: be 
arranged fér him fo bring lint out‘efhie-teouble?” 

“ T thiol you wilPae better to'loave tesa, anche 
elf out of the question; Mise Vandelenry’’ swid! Cosi 
neaningly. “ It might!ouly irvitete-h mm and frustrase 
all my plows. ‘Trustie me, if you eau; Gladys,” he 
added. “PF am: but a to'youy it: isstruey 
but stil'T will not fit you I will do: my very 
utmost to-save him, for your'sake;. frony the:trowble 
that’ T fearmay be-it store for him?” 

“ You mean that Heds Driiging it:wpou bimselfi?? 
6he asked, fearfully. 

“Te were liard to jirdgey Better te ast thie to 
apeak,’’ was his smiling answer. “Adc thougty b 
am but. am Keir under’ tatelage so faw ag:money is 
concerned, there-may’be many vwwysiin-which:l can 
brelp Him without'that weadnd poont of gold?’ 

ri guve> him a‘gratefut smile, tat tomany 
would have been worth a king’s ransom,.aadatithe 
moment’ Lady Merivale entered, and the:conversation 
turned on other aud'more geuerué topicay 

But’ still! Lord’ Dupuy’ displwyed. tive: same fiens 
trauliness. of purpose, tie sanve refined: aad: intedb- 
lectual tastes tivut lixd before ochavmedthisfuis come 
pwuiom bot inher imagination of wlist hevmust-be 
and in the brief acqyuaigtauce tat : Kad taew place: 

And whetrat léeng lv Cécil took Hie leavetive: itiea 
thav he wouk? be there agaimon: theamerrowrwae:s 
plensant prospect for the auxious| seer of. Oscar 

Vaudeléar,; 

Yet her feelings to wards Cecil/Dupuy, were nore 
tvse of hero- worship, than: of giviish vanity or 
admitation for'am attraevivy cand ighsborm man. 





CHAPTER. SXVBE. 


* Wain, Mr. Vandeleur; I am most happy to see 
andito congratulate you,” said the bliand’and’ smiling 
Mr.. Oppeuheiw, wien Oscar madé his appeariuce 
once more. at the “ torture chamber,” as some un- 
fortunate had christened the offite wiiere so many un- 
happy suitors:had either whither under suspeuse or 
het their dooms 










as well as involuntary haughtiness of mein to the 
cordial familiarityof this address, 
The baronet’s som had not Jost. the instincts of his 


birth and his p even degrading in- 
fluences waar! she lived, | ‘tude touch of ’ 
coarseness and. itmpertinent to intimacy 


sud, equality ab one roused ae. quills of a 


he said, coldly 
‘wp the bill, 


ho lee ag oooh ‘a 


father will as od | words. 


The deliverance wight bea blessing ; but it might 
be a fearful curse: He would possibly possess the 
money that’ would otherwise lve besa devdtetl to. 
thet dangerows obligation; etilt'tke: ‘Bit woul?’ Have 
been in his own hands, and te: kno wledgeof iteex- 
istence—that’ feari if secret that way about: tlie most 
fatal’ perif that’ cowldbefell linye—nots have: passed 
into fresh and stranger hands 

How coul@hadetect the idéatit yof!thismysterious 
and’ unweléome- benefactor?’ that: was the present 
question, and his next step wasiuithut divextiom. 

“Piay’ what was the name of! theepersoa/ who 
’ shovotbti ga 

étort. who did 


came: iv titis wonderful maaner’to 
flow 7 Wael any one-iton Mw 
it ye 

Mt. Oppeulei shrugged: lis. shoulders dépre- 
catingly, twose tig hy ob eehaatss be lduty oloubbreeat 
avem to be-inereaved ‘in deformity by the:-very action 
of' the coutracted! aad wortdly spirit within. 
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corchino a 
and there was no possibility of urging the matter 
farther, whatever may have been Oscar's desire to 
learn more. 

But his own sense to'd him that such persistence 
was hopeless, and that Mr. Oppenbeim either could 
not or. would not reveal more positively the secret of 
th s proceedings. 
cold bow in return to the affable and 
of the usurer, he took his way from the 
Mb been of such evil omen to him on 
i visits. 


J. 





sing now than even under 
determined threats. 

» cause of alarm and-also 
accomplish wheg the bill 
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La ba i wee 4 
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iamees' ale re : 

ties: eleur ever lived and that 
ome day he would a ybeen ® match for the proudest, 
instead of this miserable little plebeian’s daughter, 
Weil, well, I will not be an idiot or brute if I can 
help its The gith bnsr desu forced ow me; but still 
sle-willsavéme from What Iveousiderta still greater 
evil, and she shall not.find that I have lost the 
instincts of my rank or ‘of my better nature, unless 
she drive@imp te dtremities by her lly. 

Oscar had a generous and kindly a in spite of 
the hard crast tliat Hid’been spread'over its impulses 
by, the tyrana wedi ico that ruled his destiny, 
and éven 4 Lily y wight hope for 4 happy’ life 
as his future tide nif The could not aspire to win a 
heart that was stilt the Posdeitlow of the high-born 
and the refinedveash’s daughter; 

His reflections worn | intevapted bythe: tap at the 
door which was onerally’ tlie omen off a summons 
from hit Bet 

“Tf you Jee Xe Mr... Vandeleur,,the: horses are at 
the door and Mise Lily ise quite ready,” said the 









“Pardon me; Mr. Vandeleur; I) veaiby 
gether answer’ that question; Iu the first:pluce the 
person’ wlio camye*on the’ errand was! a conrplese | 
stranger to me ; He- merely stated that:he wus con 
nrissioned by: the acceptor! of tle bill I held: from 
Messrs. Valletort and Vandeleur to honouww it; 
which be wre filly prepared to: do. You will re- 
mentber that it had quite run-te matuviey, Mi, Vow 
deleur, and that we wére fully justified ia parvingp 
with i om s@eh’a:representation, amd) tlerefore we at 
once cidsed’ with the offer; om conditiow than tte 
money*offered should be paid‘in uadoabtedsucnritios 
and not ie a cheqre, which of course we coal@ouly || 
have ‘tacked'to the bil; without givingi¢ ap»till it |, 
hadi been duly lronoured.. But, as: iv appewed). the 


bawknotes, and therefore, a8 you'will pereetve, twas 
perfectly safe, aad we at once closed the transaction. 
And thus, my dear sir, you see how it has beerand 
that we: really have no trace: whatever: oft tle per- 
son; whonr we’ supposed to: be: your! agent im tie 
mrattes,’” , 

Oscarwas certainly’ no-more: enlightened! thaw: be |; 
had been before this expla nation, 

“ And pray’ what was ee eee per» 
sow?” heasied; gravely. 


aged and’ bearing-the aspect of a managing audcon- 
fldentiaPclerit,” was the reply, “ Yowreully mave | 
excuse us if we do not preserve mental photograpite | 
of the very many persens who-come: before usin our 
‘dwity-business: And; besides, we have very mucit 


else to engage our attention, and, indeed, at tiris-very 
moment 
geutleman whose appointmens has:alroady 

Mr. Oppenheim rose-with’ aw wamistakeabdle int 


T am somewhat pressed for’ vime to see: & 


on 





The young man bowed’ with some embarrassment 


te the v’sitor in lie whele gesture aad demeanour, 


ent ‘offered was'thut of bank«post: billie: and’ of || 


“Very ordfuery, Mr. Vandelour Rather middle- | 


tic ag'ite"opeued the doer vovlearm tive errand. 
And poor Oscar was fail to biwston‘his*preparations 
fort an ridby. tlhe: arrangements for whieh he liad 


‘absolutely: foxgetten ia his: ueter’ poeoccupatioa ia 


more ternibleaad d. descended 
as: quivkly ae possible vo te nt oem lige 
| waiting for him. 

‘“ Anal to eontd’?: or have you very Cogent reasons 
for keeping: me: thuen waiting; Osuar?” shie- said, 


gaily .. 
The pape coukb only; of: 


eearhpr wets 


whe: pls 


hide was" devidedity’ a Brottior: gir! om hovesbaek 
than itcany other 

Bheve: was; fos ower thing. 0° possibility: off her 
erring as to. taste im :heev:dressi,. 

‘Bile fasiow of the day is: useally: tastefal! for 
equessriams in: awy of: its werieties|,and. Lily's stight 
fiynreaad delieate features: one iene 
in the foc ys-19. habit and. theb havehe 














gh with 
distingnisied figure:on. @vomtackebly ties Lorseat har 
side, aad a very wellappointed: groom to boot, tine 
deugtiver: of. the risen: maw. would very well: paeB 
muster with the elite of the aristoctacy: in. the famed 


Bowen Rew. . 
But Oscar opposed:as muchas he-dared the idea-of 
ewlsi biting.im tuat oro wied: throng. 


“Thets us. take a brisk ride,.. Lily,” he said,, when 





they: 3 te.. “ I:bevwe @ bad headache 
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yon m dane SOT chin aiatnie vy aegear 
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ecitaeaartetttes soni yretk 
‘ig rness., 

he 8) ay 
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that I really ; but 


hen alli 
world, stad Seer Art a xii 
yo 


spoke apoke there,sres.acao 
feet, siproeching ier a 
were arrested da, 
in, the ‘RarTOW re ag 


pass. 
These were’a young and, two 
begeedoatte who ‘joa a warda then. , 
he pace was rapid om whic they were, bent, and 
Lily Badly Joe, one mist paptesiatinr® noticed the. 
feathres and th aman 


He rae cones the Ja 


was ig hochoabe chal swe ‘was Lad 
bares love,, hia boyhood’s mix Eh hip blo 


mere itouet the gentlemen who escorted ber. were, 
to much even to bestow peimnen in his 
direst: ope tot them at Jeast he reopgnized ride j ‘hie 
pric and kipsman, Lord Del times 

er au younger, man nown. to 

He. doubted not. that aay Bh 
for there was a flish ail pasthe Hate 
mournful reproagh in her sweet eyes tliat told 
quick percéption of ‘his identity. 

out he he spenet is 2,D it 2, Dig. be, sbrink ftom the freslt 

hié idoltzed’ comsia 7 


ae conlt scarcely ag ad déffned’ to, Bimself what 
was the min ih fig troubled mind; 1a 
Fr ot ber; be, laved—at the, m 

up, aud the gusli of smoot "wo Chad 1% 

cpeabian glances had sent throu 

He knew that it was a fatal in hfigdben & he knew 
that it.was but @. terrible, proof tiet, Bdith as well 
as’ Himself’ would’ suffér by the mingléd™ misfortune 
and’ folly that‘ had dtiven him to fis present pass. 

And yet’ it-was like a breath of another a! here 
to see that fair; refthed’ creature.and her: ne; 
to recall! the peppy ze past, and’ to realize’ once more, 
thatlie wasa hi rh gentleman, onan gber fn; 
wd orua¥oditOPttige they could not takefronr hitr 
birthright and the blood that flowed in hig votes 
He was recalled. by: thie voice. of’ its, neglécted 


betrothed.’ 
Who were tinse, Osenr?”* ‘she cuit, stile ply , 
“T—dot-not' Know; i fiucy: it might be some,|). 4 
of® mine,” Ke faltered, az had’ been 
‘roused from a: dream, 
we very sibgultr fa your idkay, or elte do 


not lilte t speait trotti,’” abe returned; in, 
grieved’ tone: “I amr not’so blind} not TL 1 out 
see that you and that young lady did know: each: 
ather—ay, and} what ig, more, there has beer, or 
is now, something between you ; and :if'so’ I don’t 
Know tint I shail go on, witit my 
paps wouléconsent to it. ‘Llwt is very-doubtfit, TF 
can ‘tell ‘you!”” 

Theproud Wisod' blazed’ it’ Osear’s vers and 
for-a moment he was:itclined to accept the: lislf-dis- 


But then that terriBle: déuBe tliat hung: over hiin 
lite arsword arrested’ tite wordé on his” lipsyand’ be 
was forced to smother, as it were, the proud i 


ee te who: 
Fa ‘3 


tion and humble himself, before the daughter of> the || 


“*yisen men,’” 

*/Nonsenso; Lily’dear!”’ he said. “Yow must tot’ 
Bo famoiftih—indeed ‘you must\not, It’ i@ not for-you 
to be jénlobus when you have me so completely at 
your-disposal! I have far more cause, I expect, for 
® pretty’ heiress can command*any amount’ of ad* 
miterss~only T' trust- you, and’ if you love me you 


dy mrad sie a ii rng 


? las 


engagement or that}: 
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| ttt vob armen me with Saye ene aaa 
of LEZ, peal appanecd, ‘fousthe ; sacmentcas say maim 
and they sauntered ep en in cer thn gre 
ie lean thi eeoh.,. ther. {@p- 
parently Snameaaregaas words and of ‘feelings 


doateih acliat et. Fa) 
4 va ued i 


$4 } pao i ; tits aN imi 
adie seb ik meres o9 yan 
oo Te home forteriate- that we here retirnad'sa 
agree any deat Bait” ' suid’ Lord’ Delors t? 
> dutganye a6 thie post'arrived’ on a 
week or 80! after the meeting im the lave: at 
deaths Ietghas bute reousphad witthe protege | 
eat eo t! im 
vétutione of | the to remain, and ‘ow 'whiodo |! 
a ae peocapaner in efow bours-oven from 
"Bdith’s-eyee operXted Urithety: il 
“ Papa, can it be Pe» surety, wot ti gsot an ttine| 
is ib Cecil ?”’ se exclaimed; imaceonteof delight. 
o My ‘deat, yow Carano either had senpranal en) oi 
you area very witch,” ewid! the earl, graciously; 
he was fairly softened into pis fitnsobeeke anitier |, 
pated return of his heiri®: ““Yos, itisCeeil| aad’ we 
indy expect to seecinm'to-dwy; or in tte morning, and 
E woul: not forthe world have beew abseut) when he 
arrived, which would ee tee been the case had net: D 
found! it neeessary to look out for auother: bmiliff'to |) 
fill poor:@drey's: pluses.” 
Edith’s heart beat quidily wRtaboat tioonly feob:|| 
‘| ing that eould: vk the time have. brought ler trae 


She: bed: | but: too: surely ted the: canse: of: 
Oscar’s silence and his sudden appearance wéthtthat| | 
young whese: very manner aud expression 
seemed to telb the-tale of the relations: theyrneld to 





ions: ius less fravicaed generous mied; yet 
the certainty hasd.showed only too:surely the: suffer-: 


drained) tothe 
and ret am her-depression-of spirit... 


aggravation at 
Byvery:inels sardifoot:of the house and do 
Of, audi were assoziated: with the: companion: of: hero 
would: 


; ipearly days and the happy memories: that 
1 pay dhe 


Poor Ediths Darpary,, the couuted! bride: of the: 
© | ituetrions foreign dplomatist, thelovely and petted 
T | child: of:ashigh-borm father, wascas:ready to weep and! 
‘complaim af her: fate: as:a. village maiden, for: there: is: 
no rank nor distinction where:therheart-is:coucernad, 
Oalby; that the trained! self-conutvol and th» pride of 
long descent: didcim a measure helpher to eubd ue and: 
to, hide, ther sonrow and: it might. be the injured: 
\maortifieation of . mi rapidby | fargottem and: discarded: 


|lowes, 

Was Oscar, indeed so uayworthy of her interest-- 
was she utterly deceived in the nature and! therfael.- 
ings-of; him, who, had and inaousibby twined 
himself into the very strings and.the inesiacts of} her: 
girl-hear.2 
Edith. tad a.noble-woman'’s trust amd: pardon: ta: 
bestow om him she once loved if: he had beem they 
vietim of. cincwmetences witich, had dragged him in. 
their courserwith. an irresiatible foree. 

But even she would tear away the very! core of 
her heant and. give-heraelf up to » very different and 
less seatimental destiny if once ske- could think that. 
she had, been, fergotten,.om that) Oscar despised the: 
surconadingsof his early: life and the vews that she 

had exchanged, imetherhoup-of; parting, and the gueh- 
ing influence ef.sueb.a,termiaation. to the. one happy: 
at.d, shattered ‘period oftheir intereourse. 

Sach, had been, the, vavied. and rapidly changing: 
thoughts amd dowbtd. whielrhad succeeded each other. 
im ber solitany mementa, since thet memorable 
meeting. 

And. sow that Geeik, was) returning, she. was: yet 
Tagre,an grossed with. the straggla as.to her best mode 

bath Qsoan’s danger.and saving her own, 
: the; bekalé.of . theix.unlaeky and persesuted: rela- 
tive, 

And. it might be-that she wae almost more occupied 
by, thie,contest,in her, heart: than the. joy that. glad~ 
dened her father’s spirit on the occasion of the.returm: 
of his. lomg-absent and.much-valned, heir., 





* * * * * 

“Well; my déar’ boy, this is indeed’ avout, the 
happiest Hour I heve known for years,” said. the 
\Earl Delmore, as he sat with his son and deugtiterin 
the smaif' saloon that’ was Hdith’s firvourite’ apart- 
iment i 'thealsence of’ visitors at the castle. “You 
will remain now, you will not'leave again the rightful 





and proper home of the heir of the Dupuys,” he 


each Wire | 

Aad eveniifishe was free: fromsomeof therankling»| | 
and degrading jealousies that would heve embittered*| 
theanspic 


ing end. thestexron tat.0 sear ‘Wandeleus: himself: had! 
dregs, 
And the return to the Onatle was ati once '»-reltef | 


mgr by enlisting Lord Dupuy’s more powerful aids 


saidy, after the,various questions aad answers, which 
are the first happy and bewildered, tumals.of a: mect« 
ing after,long separation... ‘‘ I may, net, live so.very 
long; Cecil, andl, grudge a eNery tte ay youare 
wandering, in, distagt and dangerous lands. Do not 
give me the.sorraw, again, my, boy;”” he added, with 
an affectionate carnesimess, that; was quite novel yin 
emanney « save.where, his, petted. daughter was im 


the question. 
“ We will. not speak, of. parting when we. have only, 
inst met, my: dear father,” evasive reply, 
‘s But you will remeber: that mg, LJeft; you there 
was a very good and able substitute for me in the 
‘person of poor Oscar Vandelear.;, L.amysorry, that he 
|f6lt.it necessary to go off in. that; abrupt. manner, and: 
| the, more $0, singe, he. was. so, shamefully, treated by 
| his own. father,: 
, Lord.Delmore, fidgetted, on. his. epee but he was 
jenveitliog to chill the first. heur,.of. meeting by any 
aof of.or fy aerenen with his. gon, and he: replied 
gaged ofa ble. unconstfaint. tothe, hazardous xre- 


| 


p Her 
ha ae dearjson, you. surely-forget.that, t hawe not 
such, unlimited... means. as, to adopt, the children of 
‘other. mey..as ny own, and,] comsiden I. did quite 
|snfficient in giving Oscar the advantage I did. during 
some of the most important years.of,hislife. How- 
ever, it was, his own decision to leaye the castle, and 
rida his.own, powers in. the world, and’ I have some 
that. he; had. aa impatience, of control, whieh, 
pee have, interfered, ney much. with. oxy further, 
with him. Sir. Lewis onght.to be. sent. te 
Cpranity by, all civilized and. well-judging persons 
for his*shameful tyrangy, and unfounded dislike of 
‘the future auccessor tovhis title «nd estates.” 
| “Lord Dupuy was far too much master of the sita- 
jation and too cool in his hardly bought experience of 
[tite world fo be daunted even by,.so unpromising a. 
jrebuff. 
Now Lam afraid, my lord, you, will clase me 
lamong, the uncivilized: and ill Nidging, mortals to 
‘whom, you. allude‘whem’ I propose that yon should 
show some kindness, and attention to thefamily of 
Sit Lewis and perhaps, Sir Lewis hiwself.’” 
Lord Dolmore. tainty stared,.and gasped for breath 
‘at.the strange proposition. 
* Cécil, you must be jesting, and yet it would be 


, ‘scarcely courteous or respectful in you ta meet me 


by'an. idle chaff on a serious snbdject,”"he said, re- 
‘proachfully. 

Nor would T’ so far insult you, my déar father,” 
was'Cecil’s reply, in a tone that filly confirmed his 
words, “But, in~ order to prove to you that I have 
lost neither my senses nor my, consideration for your 
feelings'in such a matter eon explain the real 
cause of my apparent absurdity ih the proposal. The 
fact is that I have been thrown more than ofice in 
ithe way of a most charming and much courted. wo- 
man, whom you no doubt knew well'in earlier days. 
I’mean Lady: Mobrivale, now a widow in very dell- 


‘| cate health, but neof the most generous - mibded and 


well-fadging persons Tever Enew. She, it seems, was: 
# most intimate friend of’ peor Lady Vandelenr, and’ 
thouglt she Has Tost sight of her and her childten 
daring « long residence abroad-she seems to retain a 
moat strong affection and interest’in her old friend, 
who certuinly must have been a very fascinating 
creature to-judge from the impression she appears to 
have mate on her friends for'so many ‘years.’ 

Lord Delmore gave a quick, sharp glance at Cecil 
to see whether he had.aay ulterior meaning, but Lord 
Dupuy was ycalm. and. equal to any such 
test of his motives, = the earl contented himself 
with a slight.Now of assent; and Cecil: went.on ; 

“* Well, this same Lady Merivale is about as indig. 
nant with Sir Lewis as you can be, only she takes 
the opposite view agte thtetbestimodeiof showing her 
indignation at his conduet. She wants to get at him 
through his children, you see,,my dear father, aud 
shame Hint into some difffoult proceediug, when he, 
perceives others’ behaving to them as if they were 
brought out properly in the world, instead of vic- 
timized’as they are now'to his insane fancies.” 

“And pray what may. bethe advice of this same 
gonervus-liearted widow?” asked tle earl, in a con- 
strained’tone. “I'believo [do remember her, Gécil, 
wiien she was a gitl, and‘ certainly she was high 
spitited’‘and handsome then, though by no means so 
winning as Lady Vandeleur. What does: she want 
me to do, Cecil?!’ Ke went on; sharply; when he had 
n0’ immediate reply. 

“She wants some intercourse to be re-established 
between those who are’ really related to us in blood, 
my dear father; said‘Lord Dupuy, firmly. “ Miss, 
Vandeleur-is now staying with herat Southamton, 
and there is’ a younger girl at home with Sir Lewis 
whio appears to be his especial favourite among his 
children. It would beno bad idea to invite them to 
the gathering-you.always threatened me with on my 
return to our Laras and Penates. What do you 





think? It,may break the ite and tame the bear, 
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en 
without giving you or Edith much trouble ‘and no 
possible risk in the attempt.” 

Cecil Dupuy was no Jesuit, not even a diplomatist 
In his nature or training, yet he could scarcely have 
struck a more appropriate and skilful chord had he 
been educated by Prince Tallyrand himeelf. 

Lord Delmore had ‘always most anxiously desired 
that the demonstrations of joy ard respect customary 
on a coming of age should be organized immediately 
on Lord Dupty’s rétarn from his prolonged” travels, 
and he had secretly dreaded’the opposition that his 
son’s peculiar and studious habits might offer ‘to his 
scheme. 

This was a tacit admission that ft was to be—a step 
in the direction in which he feared it would be most 
difficult to guide the eccentric viscount, and it would 
be a dangerous experiment to i and throw him 
back on his former obstinate dislike to the fuss and 
the trouble of these rejoicings, 

“ My dear son, I really ought to apologize for my 
momentary distrust of your judgment and good feel- 
ing,’’ he said, affectionately, touching Oecil’s shoulder 
with his hand. “There’s an immense déal of good 
senee with considerate tact in your proposal.’ Certainly 
the birth and coming of age Of an heir may always 
fairly and without any humiliation be made the era 
of family gatherings, and I should not so much hesi- 
tate in making some advance to Sir Lewis on the 
occasion, though he is a manI utterly dislike and 
indeed despise for the unnatural and dishonourable 
feeling he has displayed. Still, he was the husband 
of my cousin, and the same sentiment which’ induced 
me to extend my sheltering care to his son may in & 
measuré apply to his daughter. 


“ What do you say, my dear?” he went on, turning’ 


to his daughter, who had maintained « perfect silence, 
perhaps from fear lest her very voice might betray 
her interest in the discussion, 

“I think I should feel very grateful to any rela- 
tive of my dear mother for trying to show me kind- 
ness were I in these poor girls’ places,’’ she said, 
hesitatingly. “And especially if it were at any 
expense of his own feelings, pape. That would 
make the obligation greater still and the generosity 
on your part more gracious and noble,” 

Lord Delmore shook his head smilingly at his 
favourite child, 

“Little flatterer, you are determined to back u: 
your brother in his intercession I perceive, and so 
suppose I must take the subject into consideration ; 
though I do not promise to comply. Pray do you 
want to include Oscar among the guesis in sucha 
case, young people?” 

*‘Oertainly not, my lord,” and “ Oh, no, papa!” 
were pronounced simultaneously by the brother and 
sister, and the earl’s face seemed to clear of some of 
its gloom. 

‘** Well, that is more rational perhaps, since I am 
not inclined to have a scene occur at my house nor 
on such an occasion, and I can form a better idea 
perhaps of what does possess this man about his son 
when he is not irritated by his presence,” he replied, 
thoughtfully, ‘So now that we have come tosome 
understanding we may as well dismiss the subject, 
Cecil. Ireally have far more important and ine 
teresting matters to discuss with you than the 
capricious tyranny of a man totally beyond any 
ordinary rules of sociai conduct given by Heaven or 
man.” 


(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM. HOME, 
a 


CHAPTER Ix 


Tire summer passed slowly. No visitors ever came 
to Lonemoor in these days, even tosee Mrs, Quillet, 
The housekeeper was morose in the highest degree, 
Her mind seemed to have settled upon a solemn dis- 
approval of Miss Winter and she rarely. bestowed 
other than a grimly sour look upon her charge, The 
butler was uniformly respectful and attentive to the 
young lady, but the problem of her future and the 
anxieties of his wife burdened him heavily. The 
bailiff came often to the great house, and made 
speeches expressive of his hearty disgust at the state 
of affairs there, but his wife and daughters held 
themselves righteously aloof. The bailiffs son came 
frequently, but Miss Winter carefully avoided him, 
his appearance being always the signal for her with- 
drawal irom garden or drawing-room, And still, 
despite all the indications of a suppressed fire, 
Gwendoline had no suspicions that all was not right. 

But this calm was to be broken up, The hour of 
the girl’s awakeuiug was at hand. 

One day in September the girl went to ride as 
usual, She had left off the habit of having a groom 
to attend upon her and went alone 

The shooting season had commenced. For several 





years the bailiff had let the shooting during the 
season, and already sportsmen, with their bags and 
guns and dogs, were to be met with daily upon the 
moors. : ee fa Nee 


Gwendoline had carefally avoided them so far, and 
to continue to escape their notice. © >’ 
She koew that the shooting-box, 's picturesque 
little cottage, was some three or four miles distant 
from Lonemoor, and that it had been taken by a 
young gentleman who was now occupying it with a 
friends. .Her were made im ‘an 
opposite direction to the shooting-lodge, and upon 
this occasion she conformed to her new castom. | 
ee ton tiedinn tears Sneek 
gray, ug 
and heather, and she rode leisurely along cams Masel 
No one was in anywhere upon the wide, 


ple moors, pa hn ch mca bracing. | have 


oe one ~ those bl omen the Suanbes 
existence is luxury— every sense odin 
a deep and delicious satisfaction. . . 

Gwendoline had no errand in view. She rode for 
riding’s sake, and because the sense of freedom was 
pleasant, Of late the presence of her groom had 
grown irksome, and she had fancied thet he was 
growing less respectful to her, the 

She rode several miles, and then, attracted by 
some wild wayside flowers, dismounted and: plucked 
them. nv 

She walked a little distance thereafter, her habit: 
caught up under her arm, one hand upon her bridle- 
rein, the other full of flowers. . 

She was so walking when a waggonette, containing 
the three Misses Orkney, with their fat and common- 

mamma, approached her from the direction’ of 

enistone, 

As the waggonette passed, the eldest Miss Orkney, 
who was driving, slackened the speed of her shaggy 


pony, and the four Orkney women stared insolently’ 


at the young girl, who faced them bravely, but with 
a flushing cheek. 

Gwen had never looked more beautiful or more 
lovely than she did now, in her dark-biue habit, with 
her tall hat surmounting her straight Greek features, 


and with one massive bronze-coloured curl straying |, 


over her shoulder. 

She looked every inch an ai as Olaxton 
Orkney had once said, and she met the insulting looks 
of her enemies with a haughty glance, and’ thea 
walked quietly on. f 

The Orkney women tittered, muttered some con- 
temptuous words and drove straight on. 1 

Gwen stopped short, ber face darkening, ' her 
brows knitting themselves together in mutinous 
fashion, her purple eyes growing black in the sudden 
passion that seized upon her. ; 

“ How dare they look at me like that ?” she said to 
herself. “ How dare they ?: I’ve a good mind to ride 
after them and ask them what they mean. Cowards! 
Mean, pitiful cowards! I’ll stand this no longer, ‘I'll 
write to Squire Markham, and ask what he means’by 
leaving me here to be exposed to the insults of #ach 
creatures !”” 

The hearty passion Gwen put into the last word 
greatly relieved her. ; 

“No, I won't go after them,” she said, upon second 
thought, gazing after the waggonette. Let them 
act out ‘their natures. I'll write to Squire. Markham, 
and tell him just how things are going here, ‘and ‘he 
shall either come home to protect me or he shall find 

another home for me!’’ 

The sound of horse’s hoofs aroused her. Tatniig 
abraptly, she behel@Claxton Orkney approaching on 
horseback and also from the direction of Penistone. 
The young man hai attended his femiuine’ relatives 
upon a shopping expedition, and was now retarning 
home leisurely, just keeping them in view. 

Gwen turned to mount, Too late. Young Orkney 
had touched up his horse, and was at her side as soon 
as she had disembarrassed herself of the flowers, 

Orkney raised his hat courteously, his face light- 
ing up with a glow of pleasure. 

“A lovely day, Miss Gwendoline,” said her ad- 
mirer. “ Are you alone? Is it quite safe for you to 
ride ‘alone upon the moor, now that the sportsmen 
are here ?”’ 


* Quite safe, I think,” answered Gwen, coolly, ene 


deavouring to pass him. 

“Permit me to accompany you,” said Orkney, 
wheeling his horse. “Itis hardly prudent for you 
to be alone.” 

**T have no fears,” said Gwen, quietly. “ And I 
prefer to be alone!” she added, pointedly. 

But.Mr, Claxton Orkney’s ardour, was not demp- 
ened by this rebuff. He dismounted and, leading his 
own horse, walked at her side. 

“You haye avoided me lately, Miss Gwendoline,” 
he said, reproachfully. “You withdraw to your own 
rooms when | come to. Lonemoor, and give me, no 
chance for private speech with you. But luck. has 
befriended me. I have something of the utmost im. 


f 





portance to’say to you, Gwenoline. Hear mb! N 
Seachall pe ieoentwt yee tant tia) Yee ai act 
seo me when I come to Lonemoor, aud you stall hear 
me now 1?*0" “ ere gn¢ oso ’ Aig 
“Hovesided hor ha. Gwen 
qeDoa't touch ust” she Sophiabidell. “Doh't touch 
mie!” Keep your disteics; sir! If you have anything 
toniy'to'ms, ony 1e—asid be gud rat 
os preree> al h “y ‘ ee 
at the unex of Gwen's “fearles 
and’ a. sdcieibg hor Ss unleiaey Wai ekate, 
; de ‘hér avoidance of hint, to make aneasy 
cpaaquedt Her o ton aly Arad hia wel 


possess her. 

a6 ‘dlittle's she is!” he exclaimed, ad- 
miringly:’ “Bat T liked a tame cat. You must 
geen, Gwéndolite, that I sdmire you ayd love 
you. I havesesra ‘maiy women fn my time, 
but not one that can | rbeend: 4% 
udu te nen me?’ demanded 

“Yes, thisand moré. Your life can’t be happy at 
Lonemore. ‘Mrs. Qaillet'is‘more likes death’s head 
in these days than # woman. You live alone in 
that great house, ‘séowled ‘and frowned upon, and I 
wonder that ‘you cau endure it. Ilove you, Gwen. 
Let nie take you away from Lonemoor. I’iI mike 
you heper- ‘TY’ surroand yon with luxuries. You 
shall live in London, or where you like. I’m think- 

of going back to town, In fact, it is my love for 

that tept me here, My father give me 

@ sum‘ of to start mie in life, and you shall 

live in luxury. Wit you go with me, Gwendoline ?” 

‘ “Misa Winter, if you please,” said the girl, coldly. 
** And to your question, no, Mr. Orkney.’ 

“Why not? I love you——" 

“ But I don’t love you,” said Gwen. 

“Love may conie in time,” urged her suitor. * If 
not, T’ll be content with your liking.” Think. of 
London With its theatres, oparas @ sho Think 
ef » house of your owa, ne,,and no one to 
160k sourly ‘at you. ‘I’ve det my heart upon you; 
won’t you give yourself to me?’” 

“Tt isimpossible. -I Have given you one good and 
sufficient reason which onght to have contented you. 
I don't love you, aad 1 should never learn to love 
you, Mr. Orkney, not if I sould try » thousand 
years. But I have another ‘reason ;” and Gwen's 
proud ‘face ffusliéd.’ “I ‘would never marry into 
your family, never, I would not bscome daughter- 
in-law to your mother or sister-in-law to your sisters 
for ‘all the money in Bighad aw r 

Macs af ? Sister-in-law ?” echoed young 
Orkney, blankly. ae © at al 

Something in his tone a8 well as in the words 
startled Gwen, bringing the hot blood to her cheeks 
and a strange light h purple-dark eyes. . é 

“Were We not solic dps me to become a relative 
to your relatives ?’” she demanded, ‘Did you not 
ask me to marry you?” 


The young man was silent a moment. 
. Did 1?” he then asked. insolently. ; 

If a look could have killed, then Gwen, would have 
slaia him upon the spot. White as death she shrank 
away from him, her thin nostrils dilating, her mouth 
expressing a scorn that was withering. .., A 

: * Hound she said, and the word cut “3 villaio 
like a whip-lash. “J shall write to Squire Markham 
by the first. post. 1 can safely leave you to his 
vengeance,” ' , 

Orkney laughed sneeringly. 

“You think so?’’ he said. ‘Come, come, Gwen- 
doling, it is time you laid.aside these airs and graces. 
Yon speak of appealing to Squire Markham. Why, 
he doesn’t even know of your existence! If he knew 
how you are queening it at Lonemoor he’d tura you 


safe away fh a 


‘and the Quillets out on the instant—if he didn’t-send 


you all to jail! You appeal to Squire Markham? 
You! That is rich! y; egad, do you know, who 
you are?’’ 

“T know who youare!” answered Gwen. “A low, 
pitiful hound! Let me pass!” 

"Not yet!” cried Orkney, in a rage... “ I mean to 
humble your proud spirit. I mean to tvll you who 
youare! By Heaven, I'll make you glad to accept 
my offer! Why, do people look at you as they do? 
Way do. they avoid your acquaintance? Why, since 
your return to Lonemoor, do the neighbours shun 
the Quillets? Oan’s you guess?. It’s on your 
account! You are the leper from whom. all 
shrink !” 

“ I ” 

“You! I'll tell you the whole story,” , said 
Orkney, savagely. ‘I’ve known it always, And 
when you kuow,you’ll jamp at my offer and beg mo 
to take.you away from, this place, where everyone 
knows. your history. . But before I tell,you I must 
have a kiss fram those proud lips.. They, won’t.be 
so proud after my story is told. A kiss, my. prin- 
cess.” 
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He bounded toward he, caught her around the waist 
and bent his.face to hers. 

The girl led like a mad creature, and dashed 
a apt fae sad nay g all 
8 . ous sporting 
oe pig apap the villain soomed tality to crush 

er grasp. + 
But before he could snatch the kiss he threatened, 
or, defile pure lips with his touch, there was.a 
sudden rush as.of a whirlwind, a pair of strong pane 
seized upon him, and he was hurled to the groun 
In their excitement and self-absorption neither 
Gwen nor her enemy had noticed the approach of a 


oung sportsman, w with and gun, 
copied abe pees oil gp pn ny pedision’ 
He had, in fact, separated his party an hour 
back, and was in search of game, when upon striking 
the er he came upon the little scene we have 


glance showed him that Gwen and her 

‘were not upon friendly terms. The atti- 

tude of the former was defiant, that of the latter ag. 
gressive and violent. © © ‘ ag 
The stranger drew nearer: | we ato) 
*s sudden assault upon 


ey i 

bative, and, with « ‘mu 
upon his assailant. v4 “ tt 

The latter: knocked him down thre times in suc- 
cossion, in’ the coolest possible manner, as ‘Orkney 
again and again returned to the charge. 

The villain, bruised and bleeding, floally regained 
an upright position, and having learned wisdom from 
defeat, stood apart, sullen, angry and malignant, 
ome” thé stranger with a glance of absolute 
hatr: ' 


“Can T do’anything more for you?” inquired ‘the 
fatter, pleasantly. ; ye 
the frame of his antagonist with 


Orkney measured 
bis eyes. 

The latter’ was tall, ‘slender and active; ‘about 
twenty-four years of age, with a dauntless, resolute 
face, and a figure compactly knit, and combining un- 
usual measure of stréngth and grace. 

Just now his eyes were flashing; hismouth wore 
asmilé of contempt ; and his appearance impressed 
Orkney as formidable. The latter evinced a desire 
to retire from the contest. 

“Mount!” said the stranger, authoritatively, ye 
with an amused smile. “And 

His advice really seemed excellent under the cir- 
cumstances. Nothing but more bruises was to be 
gained by a prolonged ‘stay. Orkney concluded to 
depart, his resolution receiving’ force from the fact 
that the waggonetie had halted in the distance, and 
four feminine heads were craned. backwards in an en- 
deavour to see‘ why that horrid beggar was detain- 
ing our Claxton.” 

It seemed very probable that the three common. 
place Orkney ‘girls and theircommonplace mamma 
would turn about and sw down the 
girl whom ‘they believed tobe alluring their brother 
and son to his destruction. i 

Certainly wisdom dictated Orkney’s immediate re- 
treat,and he moved towards bis horse, 

“We shall meet again,” he said, in a“ half-choked 
voice,“ Your namé—your name?” 

: Thipmused smile on the stranger’s countenance 
assumed a mocking character. 

“Your friends have become alarmed for ‘your 
safety,’ he said, “and are coming after you!” 

True enough, the waggonette was returning. 

Orkvey clambered into his saddle ° Some ‘insult- 
ing words in ‘regard to Gwen’s origin camé to his 
lips, but he repressed them.’ He ‘feared’ the’ strong 
arm of her defender; he feared his relatives” returh ; 
and he kad by uo means relinquished his designs iu 
regard to Gwen. aes 

So, choking with rage, covered ‘with blood’ atid 
dust, he béat at: ingloriows retreat, leaving his assail- 
ant master of the situation, 

Gwen leaned agaiust her horse, and with her new 
friend watched’ Orkfiey’s swift’ gallop; his'meeting 
with the waggounette, bis parley with his friends, ‘and 
finally their’ retreat altogether in'a homeward direc. 
tion. 

Then the stranger’ turned to'the young lady, say: 
ing, with a very different sort of‘smile‘from that'last 
seen On ‘lis face: 


* The young’ man is disposed of, and ‘no doubt you . 


will’ takecare ‘that ‘he’ does not molest you again. 
You are really veuturesome to ride without an atten- 
dant.” 

Gwen was trembling, more with resentment, it 
must be confessed, than fear, Her face was’ still pale; 
her eyes glowing like purple stars. ‘The iusalts ‘of 


_mon her. 





Orkney had stirred her too deeply to permit an. im- 
mediate sasumption of that repose of manner which 
is supposed to mark lady of the caste of Vere.de 
Vere under any and. circumstances. But that 
Gwen was 4 lady her every look and action, her very 
attitude ra . She had not bore named “Prin- 

is’’ without good ci , ani @ young man 
feough as he regarded 2 that she was the most 
beantiful and thoroughly well-bred girl he had ‘ever 


seen, 

_ * You had better sit_ down on this boulder,” he re- 
marked, ‘All this has agitated you, I wonder you 
didn’t faint; that is the yeaa resort of the young 


i 


“lady of the period, is it not 


His light words had the effect he designed; they 
assisted to restore the girl’s composure, 
g Antes she grew calmer Gwen discoved, what. she 
\d not had time Lite ira Me , et a roapaed 
yery E & fait and noble face, a 

lage forehead,» pair of keen blue vyes, and a 

peas sovered over with cloge-curling rings of fair 
r. 

.“* Permit.me to uce myself,” said the youug 
gentleman, conte ot am He 
at the shooting-lodge on the Lonemoor estate.” 

, “And I am Miss Winter, of Lonemoor,” said 
Gwen, “Iam, very much obliged to you, Mr. Chil- 
fon, Ao your timely appearance and your brave de- 

‘ence of me,” 

“ Permit me to.see you home, Miss Winter,” said 


“Mr. Chilton, as Gwen arose. “It is not safe for you 


” fe gee a hip, and he led 
; e gir epted his companionship, and he le 
the ae. ah fey slked slowly at his side in the 
direction of Lonemoor. Gwen recovered her strength 
and her‘ spirits in the clear, bracing air, under the in- 
uence of his presence, and forgot for the time the 
dark hints her enemy had uttered concerning her 
secret. history. 

It wasa memorable walk, and long before they 
reached Lonemoor each had made upon the heart 


of the other an impression never to be effaced. 


Both were young, well educated, refined and in- 
telligent, Their tastes proved similar, Gwen was 
fresh from school, & very nun in her knowledge of 
the world. Mr, Chilton was university-bred, he 
the world, but was pure in heart and in life, chival- 
‘rous in the extreme, with s reverence for woman- 
hood rarely to be found in these degenerate days, 

Gwen walked for a mile or two, and then mounted 
her pony. Mr. Chilton continued at her side, and the 
pony shambled along, cropping now and then at a 
weed or @ thistle, and his young mistress, strange to 
say, scarcely noticed his behaviour, , 

The young pair talked of the moors, of flowers, 
then of books, and then of life and hopes and specu- 
lations, and when. the chimneys of Lonemoor 
appeared among the trees & pang of regret traversed 
each heart, How brief the distance had seemed! 

They halted at the gate of Lonemoor, Gwen did 
not ask Mr, Chilton to enter, and after a few parting 
words he raised his hat and strode away with a free 
and graceful step, 

The girl rode into the Lonemoor grounds, and dis- 
mounted near @ side-porch, A stable-boy was visible 
in the direction of the stable-yard. Gwen beckoned 
to him, but, he appeared.not to notice her signal. She 
repeated it sharply, and he came forward slowly, 
with a slouchtng gait, asif quite indifferent to her 
requirements.. There, was insolence in his lazy 
movements and the saucy smile on his face—an inso- 
lenee that brought back to Gwen all the previous 
insults of young Orkney. 

With a sudden heightening of colour she threw 
the reins upon her pony’s neck, and he went ata 
keen ran to the stables. Gwen entered at the door 
and ascended to her rooms. 

Her maid was not there, and the girl did not sum- 
Her windows were open, her plants in full 
blcssom and fragrance, and a cool dimness reigned. 
But. it seemed to Gwen that the bloom had, departed 
from her possessions, Those eee of Orkney 
tung in herears. ,.Whowasshe? What right had 
she here? Had she a right to these luxurious 
rooms P 

She passed into the dressing-room and changed, her 
habit. Her maid had Jaid out for her use a 
pretty dress, of. pale-blue_ woollen fabric, and Gwen 
put. it on almost without thinking, 

Her toilet was quickly, made, and the girl then 
hastened downstairs to the housekeeper’s room. 


CHAPTER, xX. 

Mrs. Quitizt was in her favourite haunt, ongaged 
in darning house-linen,..She had put on a pair of 
black-rimmed spectacles to assist her vision, and 
looked up over them at the girl with a cold and 
sever gaze. She saw at once that something had 
happened to her charge. Gwen’s facc was white and 
resolute,” with ‘a dash of sternness in the proud 


onald Chilton, @ guest | 


pained eyes and a troubled wistfulness about the 
perfect mouth, 

“ What's the matter ?” demanded the housekceper, 
fretfully, “Has ‘anything gone wrong? Don’t 
complain to me of the servants, Miss Gwendoline. I 
can do nothing with then except discharge them, 
and they have beer in the house'so long, I don’t like 
to do that.” 

“You have noticed the behaviour of the servants, 
then, Mrs. Quillet ?”’ 

“1? ‘T have’ noticed nothing. ‘Which one is in 
fault? Of course,” added Mrs. Quillet, in a milder 
tone, “if the servants are failing in tespect they must 


“"{ have no complaints to make, “Mrs! Quillet,” 
said Gwen, quidtly. “‘Had it really occurred to me 
that they were insolent I should have discharged 
them,” ” 

rs. Quillet stared. 

*T supposed that I had the right to do so—that I 
was in triith mistress of Lonemoor,” continued Gwen, 
in the same quiet tone. “Havel the right?) AmT 
mistress here ?”’ 

The housekeeper was silent a moment, sti]! rezard- 
ing ‘the girl’with that unchanging ‘stare. “Who 
has been disputing your right ?” she ‘asked, after a 
little.‘ Who has been talking to you?” 

*"*T met the younger Mr. Orkney upon’ the moor,” 
‘said Gweu. “ He insulted me grossly.” 

“ Insulted yon |” 

__,* When I resented the insult he asked me who I 
was,” continued Gwen, unbeeding the ‘interraption. 
“ He said that [ had no right here, I never thought 
of the matter before. . I. spent my childhood in this 
house asif [ hada right here. I had a governess 
here. I had the old family schoolroom which had 
beén oocupied by generations of Markhams. I hada 
pleasant chamber that some one of the family bad 
owned before me, I played in the gardens, I rode 
the horses, I plucked the flowers. No one forbade 
me these things. Of course, then, I supposed that 
I had a right here, What else, could I think ?’’ 

The housekeeper did not answer. 

“T was'sent to a Paris pensionnat among the 
daughters of.titled people. There wore girla tlere 
who were my dear friends and who wore bora to 
titles, I was considered their equal. I dressed as 
well as they. Madame de Loraine made no difference 
between them and me. She said once that we were 
all well-born, the daughters of gentlemen. I passed 
through the school course. I acquitted myself with 
honour. You tame to bring mé home. I found 
here handsome rooms prepared for me. Of course [ 
believed myself mistress of the house, What else 
could T thiuk ?”” 

She looked at the housekeeper steadily, with great 
purple-dark eyes that. were atill fall of pain, and the 
woman repeated her final ‘question after her uncon- 
sciously. 

“Have I been under a mistake all these years ?’ 
the girl quostioned. “Isthere some mystery about 
me ? I have accepted’my life and all that it brought 
me without questioning. Ihave wakened. The hour 
is come, Mrs. Quillet, when I demand of you a fail 
explanation about myself. I demand this explanation 
as to my right.. Am I a@ relative of Squire 
Markham ?” 

The housekeeper, remembering that promise she 
had ‘given long years ago to the squire to keep for 
ever the secret Of Miss Markhain’s disgrace, re- 
membering that the squire would never acknowledge 
auy relationship to this nameéless girl, shook her 
head humbly. 

“What? Iam no relation to Squire Markham ? 
I am then his ward ?” 

Again the housekeeper shook her head. 

* Not his ward ?”’ The girl grew paler. “ He knew 
my parents, I suppose, aud educated me because of 
friendship for them ?” 

Mrs, Quillet was still silent. 

* You do not answer,” cried Gwen. 
Squire Markham know my father ?”’ 

“No,”’ snawered the housekeeper, breaking her 
silence, in a strained voice, ‘‘ Squire Markham 
never saw your father—never knew his name, nor 
even his nationality,” 

Gwen looked shocked. She was very still for some 
moments, but into those moments were compressed 
a thousands agouies. What could it all mean ? What 
hidden secrets was she about to uncover? Her heart 
seemed actually to stop its beatings in the suspense 
and dread of her expectations. 

“ How then has it liappened that Squire Mark- 
ham has educated me in the manner, he has done ?” 
she questioned, in a hollow voice, “If he did not 
know iy parents, how came he to care for me?” 

“ He has not cared for you, Miss Gwendoline. He 
does not even know that you are living.” 

Gwen looked stunned. 

“ How does it happen, then, that I am here ?” she 


“Did not 





asked, after a little, 
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“The time has come for you to kyow the truth, 
Miss Gwendoline,” said the chousekeeper. “1 have 
‘been an old.idiot to believe for an instant that it 
could .be .kept. long .from mes What I ,have done 
has ‘been.done for the best. 
happy. Heaven knows I have acted as [ thopght 
wisel 

sa put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Yes,” said Gwen, a little sharply, in her anxiety 
and dread. . “But who.am 1? Mrs. Quillet, who am 
1?” 

“Seventeen yearsago, in November,” said Mrs. 
Quillet, ‘on an awful night, in a storm that was 
terrible with sleet and wind, a woman—a_ gitl, 'I 
should say—came to this house for sbelter. I took 
iber in and cared for her. Upon that very, night she 
gave birth toa child. A month afterward, ina storm | 
still more terrible, when the -moors were coveréd 
ywith snow,, and the air, wae thick with the fakes, 
she fled from us,deaving ne, child behind ‘her. A 
whild was you, Gwendoline ! 

“ And the woman—my nadie? id 
4‘ We sent ont men to,search for her, and | hay 
searched the night through, and the next day, and 
the next, but she wes not to befound, In the April 
following, when,the snows melted off the gnound they 
renewed the geatch,,and fonrd her in a hollow whete 
she had laimall the winter, ie must have died in 
the storm on the very night of her flight. ‘We,foxnd 
yher at.Penistone,”’ 

“And she was my mother? What. was het 
name?” 

“ She never told her name, nor snything concern 
ing herself, Sho was not,in ;ber right, mind, 
the housekeeper, hesitatingly, her tears Fert s . 
.she remembered the bright, young mistress whom she 
had Jost,, “ Poor child} she never noticed any one, | 
not even her baby!” 

Gwen walked =. the wigdow ‘and looked ont, “Not 
even the old housekeeper, might, look wpyon ber a&n- 
guished featunes. 

“ A strange story,”’ spid the gi en ter anotherJong 
silence. ‘ T'ell me thereat, is uillet, how Squire 
Markham befriended,me, na” 

“He never saw, your face. He left Eugland about 
the time, this all happeved, He pever gave one 
penny towards, your education” , 

« Wha did ?” cried Gwen, quickly. 

‘John and I, We.engagedand paid your governese 
out of our own savings; wesent you to Paris to 
school; we havedone everything for you onr own 
selves. Now you understand, ise Gwendoline, the 
whole mystery. We brought yon back to Lonemoor 
_ our charge. You have really no right here ex- 

ept such as we have given 

he gixl’s cheek’s Pec Gri 

“Then I have played he mistress here while'T am 
in reality your dep t,” she e d. “This 
is why the servants were slow.to obey.me! This is 
why the farmers’ sons look,so strangely at mé! Mrs. 
Quillet, and her voice grew sharper with ‘a .sudden 
pain, ‘‘.where is my mother’s wedding-ting? Did 
you not keep it for me?” 

The housekeeper’s ‘head ‘was hidden as sho 
answered mournfully: 

“She wore no wedding-ring!” 

No ery came from Gwen’s lips, She bore ‘her.pain 
like a Spartan, for she was made of heroic stuff ; but 
Heaven and her own soul dlonekuew the keenness 
of her agony. 

“I shall always Delieve that she was good and 
true,” said Mrs Quillet, speaking more to herself than 
to Gwen. ‘She bad .suffered; she was thin.and 
haggard and crazy, but T’'ll not ‘believe. that she was 
bad. An angel could not make me beliéve it ; ” 

The, girl turned and ran swiftly toward the grim 
housekeeper, aud knelt beside ‘her, and caught up her 
big bony hand and kissed it with ‘passionate fervour. 

“I never knew before how,good you were!” she 
exclaimed. “1 thank you,in her name, “for your 
good words of her,” 

Mrs, Quillet drew away her ‘hand an@ wiped it 
with her handkerchief. ‘The tears and kisses upon it 
annoyed rather then pleased her, Of all things, she 
disliked emotion and hated a seene. 

“Why have you done all ‘this for ‘me?” cried 
Gwen “Why did you educate me? Why did you 
not bring me up asa servant—or a daughter ?” 

‘It was our fancy, John’s and mine,” said ‘the 
housekeeper, confusedly. ‘Your mother was a lady 
—there’s no denying that. Aud we decided to bring 
up.hber child as a lady.” 

“You were very good,” said Gwen, humbly. “I 
can never repay you. But I ought not to live bere 
as mistress of the house when in reality I have no 
xight here, I cannot wear these fine garments while 
you wear cheap ones. I cannot be served in the 
diuing-room while you eat here, I cannot occupy 
those handsome chambers while your rooms are 
humble, “What shall I do to show you my gratitude 
and love? Mrs Quillet, my benefactress——" 





meant to. make your life | 


ie Mios Gwéndbline;” “aatd |*Tivey~ Mey sce ray Pee 
Get up off your ‘knées, - follow So cate ou fafa lb ° aig here 
“that it: 
te: 


eed. not ght Nile, a8’ ‘wee ‘él 
‘dittence ‘traversed 


os new 
it ot 


the old woman, nervonsly. “Some one may comp. 
What I did was not foryou. 7 did ft for your mother’s 
sake, I—I took « fancy to het, you:see, ‘Do nee 


Owen slow arose, 
BA a sy see sy rar tet me,"the esi 
a 
woman pie “out of the ‘storm Her ig? veal ye A, AY 
month. later into.another storm, | hig a childbe- fant 
hind, her, and no one knows who NB ‘js nor 
whence she came. Arid she died with her. story tn- 
told. ‘Did no one éver.comé inSearch of her? | id |. 
Bo < poe pres sdvertize es 


“ya past bind agra ay 
ha been jin the 
nog eee 

t en 
ewe name, rt any” saat tiled. bell ie 

inter, ” 

“que hav¥e no name. of 
myo me as Ye ‘gave me t 


Pi fou ahebe Towed me,” said pine Gem, t a de- 
sdlate yoice. “* You did all ‘ie et m ater 
sake, and she'was crazy, and*you dfd ait iow 
Mts, AuInoe, dnd identity! You bere rent oe Kite, 

Quillet, ing your ¢eenii i tiie For 
your goodness to hét and to me I w ‘be Your servant 
| parggerdiared ye 

Shie male ‘a movetient to:stoop as ff agatn to‘ kiss 
the ‘housékeéeper’s bony hand, but “at °that jiinsture « 
thundering knock was béard, ‘apatl thie ‘door, dnl ‘the 
Deiliff strode into the togni. 

His face was red and ‘iiflamed with ‘anger, “He 
ldoked severe and uncompromising, and his glances 
° ght out Gwen at once, she being the object of his 


* Mrs. Quille¢:”” he satd, in “a dictatorial vote, vy 
am cothe hare to co ae ‘ot "we a ward 

Gwen réturned to the wit 

“6 Won't J ait down, Mr. ‘Otkney e” asked ‘the 
housekee 

‘*No— ai ‘hére ‘oh business, not tovisit,” wad'the | 
newer: My ‘fatnily went to "Renistun to-day on “al 
shopping éxcorsion, ‘The ladies ‘wantin the waggoa- 
ette, and my son accompatiied them on ‘horsébadk, 
On théir-retarn they encountered your pores grme 
who was riding across ‘the moor. ‘She 
son to stop aad talk with her, and, ‘another edudtved 
of hers coming up, my adn tid he quarreleti over ‘her, 


that My 


smiles.and my son rétnrnéd to his mothér wid ey oy 


‘bruised and’ siti, Fy covered With*tust.” 

“T don"t see ‘how Gtrendoline canbe * to’ blame for 
‘Mr. Clatton’s quarréls,” said Mre. Quillét. 

“She is to blame?” detlared ‘the “baitfff pi i 
“What is she to sét Bersélf uplas a lady 2M 
returned home. My wife and daughters complains 
“to.me,,an@ I took my son‘to task. -And‘he told 
—téld'me t6 my face! —thut ‘he loved “thé iE sud 
that he had decided to make her his wife! 
son—to'marry her! “Thiitk ofthat’?’ 

‘Gwendoline said that‘he insalted ber.’”’ 

"The bailiff sneered, 

“fle insult her!” heex¢laina. “Why, my angh- 


‘ters télls me that she is re gg Mag ‘entrap him frito ‘a in 


martiage! ‘And I°believe he ‘is ‘poor, ‘homéléss, 
a dependent. She would do anything ‘to etiter a 
‘family like mine, or any ‘honest ‘family, ‘in ‘spite “of 
“her fiue education apd lddy+ways'! “Now the gitl'has 
no right here. She is a born outcast. I won't have 
her ‘here setting traps ‘for my son or any honest man! 


||"I demand'that you'send ther away’ 


Mrs. Quillet looked blank. 

“Why, where could I send her?”’ ‘she’ djeculated, 
* This is ‘her’ home |” 

“Tt is not ‘her ‘home! Tt is ‘Squire Markhnni’s 
house and the girlhas no right here. Is she a ‘ser- 
ot tg parr je her bread’? ‘No. ‘She livesin 

igh style n, uses the squire’s rt: 
as plays jady. She te a gWiddller, axitiin ‘bot’ you | 2 
have made ‘her 60? Now'she must leave this house 
at once, or I'll write to the squire and tell ‘him’ of 
your high-handed ‘proceedings here! I won't any 
longer countevance this béggar and outcast in ter 
idleness ‘and her swindling existenee. Give me’your 
answer. Shall she go—or shall I push ‘this’matter'to 
a scandal, and have you and your husband ‘turned 
out of the house where you have spent ‘your lives ? 
Which shall it be ?” 

He waited for his answer, looking from Mrs. Quillet 
to the girl and back ‘again, feeling himeelf master of 


situation. 
(Tobe: continued’) 











Arrican Discovary.—The results of Licatenant , 


Cameron’s, journey across tropica! Africa, communi- 





cated fromthe Portuguese settlement, of ,Loando, 
were laid before the Geographical Society last week, 
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* Where is Mark. 1 Ernestine? - inoked, she; Domina g 
to the table where his wife,was, 

setwiee sin eéwdinoss 


‘\ Khe arent 


di did jnot,.wemenk |, anything inj 
/ootatn| ~h Ue anc aathing iabaptvits, yang ou sak, 
rle 6 
‘Ob, oti joulg.K: tong he Wasi Jittherirri- 
soe. ' temanks ;out eer 
sd. mould-not, bes i horeun th 
cortaaly ie than opt ‘ims 
Aprile, TF wonder! at you far rR 
 aoray from the Manor jeonanye he drives.up, — 
Her husband ‘made an ‘impationt ‘movement, , i 
 SeEasnesting,.; wish, pon wmould,-haye.« litkle for- 
pbensance—v6. dittle regaud for, your husband's feelings. 
|. He. is rough, andadittle ‘soured by misfortunes, but 
a true friend vot maine. Syeventionte with ‘him, if 
wee oe CT , ng, the 
+e 
.sroubleditaseiet ace fee= vendrdres 
on his arm, and, with a aweehy affectionate Postaers 


Forgive me; Seile, for my potulsnee, .I oughtdn- 
deed, ibe owilling (to bear.far.g vemter, mas oe tyour 
enke. . But your’ very tenderness and thoughtfulness 
oa ” eases Wel peas to. do better.” 


hisihears. 
“ Serle,” said-his.wife, startled by .a cruel Sear, 
‘if shove is auything for me: to. Ang do not yehrink 
from = it. ‘L.can-bear anything . bravely,; apy: 
‘thing but.to lese.yourlove, or to meet dishoneur.”’ 

He groaned, dropped.her-hands-heatily,.andetrode 
.to the window. 
‘ At‘that mount came Rufus White with Mazk’s 
etter. ‘ 

Mrs .,.Shenstone:tore.it, open .bastily, ran her) mre 
shronstuand handed .it,to her husband, while 

amey to, pack.wp the portmanteau of slethinn’s 4 
sent. 

“ This, isvony singulsx, ’ observed Mr, Shenstone 

as he folded her Fag a e * Rafe, do you know .how 


~ 2. hee ae about it, The~a man 
came with the note and J brought it; that’s all I 
know, if you please, .sir 

“ Perbaps it is..as at - seareared Serle Shen- 
stone, turning the,.note uneasily in his hands. “He 
will have bad time to forget the.morning’s altercation 
before he returns.’ 

Mr, Kinmouth here. made his appearance, and be- 
hind hiw the servants with the a Mra. Shen- 
stone returned in a few , and BRutus 
to-the kitchen for.a warm suppér, requested him to 
wait wane could write.e few hines to send with .the 

“Mr i Kinmouth glanced around the room with ,ene 
of bis grim 

“Your son, is )absent, 
that ?’’ 

“Mark has been out shooting and has met witha 





Shenstone; how is 








292° ment gee wos af 
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] slight.sccident, so.he judges gs ‘to remain 
nin the mldandrsobe iniacs 3 had, fallen, 
shan’t have him.at,the Manor .for 


Iouppose it was aduisbody’s else.he'd like.to have | 


broken. +A, buffy féllow! .1 think jhe .meant to, 
stay when theawent,”.growled:ontold Kinmouth. | 


Mrs. Shenstene’s delicate d, donteshe » 
bent earnestly over the cups wt, daintiest eeddemde 
colouring, appearing notito 

Her husband: it “his Jips, and hastily pasded'the: 
muffin plate to Wis-obnozious guest, hoping these: 
delicious successes of the -y would occupy and’ 
thereby éilenes ‘the tro 

But Jessie’° Wharton spoke hoe. little sharply : ¢ 

“Any one thet ‘etowe' Markie quite well aware 
there‘is no & ‘dn his nature. Does ‘he send 
word that heis burt . Shenstone?” 

“ Enough to pines ‘coming home fora ‘little 
while ;‘but he assures me it is nothing serious. “Iam 
not at all alarmed about him, dear Jessie;so'you may 
be certain there is ‘no chance for it; for l'am*a aD that 
a‘foolish mother, T.confess’’ 

“And who "his extended ‘him ‘the needed hospi- 
tality ?’’ questioned Jessie. 

“He does not tell us; a rognish freak of his.” 

Jessie’s one re ‘bent upon ber plate; she was 


silent and 
The, Australian vher furtively, and, af 


ot jie 
the the otheee had left.the table, he:detained her 


Don't fret,so,my:pretty Jessie; the lad shall ei . 


turn-when-you likeyand eball gue for that white 


We. 
‘or.some,fow days,” 
replied. Mr r.ddhenstene. | (to his companion, “ while I run upstairs and.borrow 

“Humph ! an accident, eh? Didn't break his neck..\ 


in = d 


fin the Quartier Latin, desired to make a good repast 
with a companion, and found on examining his purse 
‘that it contained only five francs, ‘‘ Waii,’’ said he 


ifive more from my father, and with the ten ave-shall 
idine like princes.” ‘ Well,” inquired the 


fman on his return, > teen the'ten'?” “*T 
jhaven’t even got the first yauswered Dumas, 


ae 


Tux two Houses of P. 


.jiand if may not .be unin’ 


the word parliament is— 
'* parler,” to.speak, an 

it was first applied to 
‘|\State under Louis, VII. in PB 
of the twelth century. 


The earliest mention of it dmithestatates | 
c— to Mags hartge 
Great councils 0! e ant 
{England both under tna a 
‘Coke, Spelman, eae 
authorities 


ithe great sy 
‘but there is a0 ~ 


of yours as eagerly as for that of the proudest, dady | -- 


in the lant. J’ll settle it this very might.” 

‘ You:are too rough and.harsh,”’ answered Jessie, 
somewhat resentiully.; ‘‘why do you make him -dis- 
chs a noareyde tang, kim to: yout 


(Mre. Gheuistoms had:gone out to:find -Rofus, and 
her hasband «was leaning drearily against..the open 
door of the hall outside, ‘80 there were none to 


listen. 

* He, ‘he, prettiy-one! I don’t need :to-stoop’to 
cajoling: now. ‘I have an iron screw ; why ‘fritter my 
patience away coating, when « single turn of the 
wrench brings ‘the‘same result.’’ 

“Tksnow you have some powerful ecret, but some 
one else may uso it ‘also ; ‘better not’ have their dislike 
against you.’ 

“ Aye, and‘I alone’hold the secret, and’a'jolly ane 
itis; is‘not that en {Miss J essio ?” 

“Are you sure? It seemed to me from what bos 
ola witch ‘fortune. teller “said, “her vague hints 
me to suspect that ‘the wizard knew ‘shenelis 
against the Shenstones’ fair name, I paatesied thelr 
locating so near the mauor was not without d er 

He grasped her arm 80 fiercely she shrank in 


pain. 

“The wizard! the fiend, you mean, don’t you? 
Tell me guickly how. he looks.” 

She paused to rally from her affright at his change 
of mood, then answered with.her eyes on his face.to 
watch every.shade there, 

“A tall, powerfully-framed man, with strong fea- 
tures, .and..an. eye | which rould:be dnky (black, but 
for.a spark always ,afame there, making it rather a 
lurid glow than any colour at all. 

The Australian: shut his:teeth down upon his grim 
lip with fierceness. 

“Tknow-of suchsan / ‘eye. 
then some pictures—go on.” 

‘* Phere is littlemere. Long'locks of gray, anda 
beard of snowy whiteness coverning half ‘his breast- 
He seems ® man of! keen ‘intellect, notwithstanding | 
he plays the ‘juggler ‘to amuse these superstitious 
country folks. I cannot exactly tel you why, bat ‘I 
have a deep impression-that ne was in.some'way con- 
nected with the manor.” 

“Snowy beard, long gray “hair, that will not do,” | 
muttered the old man, '] heavily against the | 
open window, through whose vine drapeary without | 
came the cool evening air; “It cannot be'him, St. 
George! what a relief.” 

“Beard and ‘hair might be'readily assumed ; the 
eye is the surer testimony,” said Jessie, in her ‘cool, 
deliberate tones. “If there is aman with suchan 
ey, who is able to mar your plans, you had better 
look to it,” 

“Yon may be sure I shall not rest easy uufil Iam 
satisfied, I have listened carelessly to the talk about 
the wizard ; I may need -your-help, Jessie.” 

“You will have it go long as the end you seek 
meet my approval. But bush! the servants are 
coming to remove the;dishes,” 

She glided away swiftly, and the old man fol- 


lowed. 
(To be continued.) 


ALEXANDRE Dumas the younger, when a student 


Your words.are better 








mons, it is y 

after he became) 

his reign ado 

| knights, citizens 

raising money: 
redecessors. 

In 1297, the treed 
representative f T 
were united with the 
burgesses in one Bei sor 
bishops, bishops, earls, barons, 4 
freemen of the laud 

In 1827, in the wits issued f 
sheriffs to proclaim _himeelf 
citizens and bumgesses are com 
a ew as opposed to the 
and other ot 
Commons clai ae 
the king, a vote upon 
those great bodies ae the 
presented. 

After the House of Commons was established as a 
separate legislative body, it began itself to narrow 
the suffrage in the constituent bodies;,.and the 
earliest measure of this kind is that of the 8th of 
Patera +, which restricted the county franchise 


* : P ‘ 
> iit 08) 


ut time SS 


bing Wrote 


7) vowel ‘heel 


feeobol s were worth clear forty shillings a year, a 
sum equal to 201. of the ’present day. 
The ‘borough representative was the object of 


Stuarts. 
These hostile measures ‘against the liberty of the 
ber ject consisted im‘created parliamentary boroughs, 
parliamentar boroughs to the ‘new ones. 
rty -six ait 
pam of Edward VI.,'Mary, and Elizabeth, twenty- 
seven appeared in Schedule A A of ‘the Reform Bill 
of 1832 and were disfranchised, and five of the same 
numberin Schedule Blostone member. ‘The last 
borough created by charter was that of Newark in 
the reign of Charles IT. 


———— EEE 


Tue King of Bavaria ‘has offered-a prize for the 
best design for a drawing-room lamp to burn petro- 
leum, The height’is not to exceed from sixty to 
seventy centimétres and the material is to be metal, 
which, ‘however, may be decorated with other sub- 
stances, such as ivory, marble, etc. 

BIRDS NEAR THE 
chats are various and attractive. The white-franted 
redstart is to be seen about the villages, also the 
black species ; the last, however, is not nearly gocom- 
mon. The stone-chat winters in Egypt, also the 
wheatear and yellow and gray-throated wagtails. 
The sombre wagtail, somewhat like ithe last, .is 
often observed about the first cataract. Jn the 
fields are flocks of the red-throated pipet, and. around 
Thebes any one with sporting .pro¢livities may bag 
atearly morn, or at dusk, several brace of the pin- 
tailed grouse, and other allied but less 


gee tem my father is ater et ‘borrowing than. 
. , a 


Senegal sand-grouse, The quail is not to say plenti- 
ful, but-there are few vetcli-fields where several 
couples. may not be procured during the cold 
‘months, . ‘Lhe -sand-grouse are represented on the 
monuments, and the quail appears among many 
votive offerings to the gods, and in the bird-catch- 
ing scenes, It was not sacred, and there is no 
recorded instance of any mummied specimens. Re- 
tu to .the .desert-haunting birds, there are 
| ‘biatk antl white chats remarkable for the 
ty of these colours. The white-headed chat 





|taken 


~prese ty 


al caactnaii, feng 


ly possessed ‘by all fresholders to those whose || t 


attack under the later reigns of the ‘Tudors, and | 
this system was ‘vigoronsly carried on by ‘the! 


tering the municipal constitutions of ‘the old |, 
amentary boroughs created during the 


ILE.—The.redstarts and desert | 


molosa leucocephala) is common on the sterile 
daites of Nubia, around deserted villages and ruined 
‘)temples, where its black and white-tailed mate (D. 
| leucopygia) is still more common, and has been mis- 
for a distinct species. The ‘russet-coloured 


; cre tae lugens) is more common in Egypt 


een the first and second cataracts, where 
jg j@nother *russet-clad chat, the desert wheatear, is to 
) hangs 


Often, during excursions among the ap 
bia, the travellar comes ‘suddenly on 
igh-yehlow night-jar(Oaprimulgus isabellinus), 
g lose on ithe sand in some little hole it has 
p .luike the sand-grouse and many 
the colour of the plumage is 
‘bo-pratect it from its foes, being 

ibrown of the surrounding 


youl FHEATRIOALS. 
‘bheatricals took place at 
on Ducaday, the Ltd 
— “Phe 3 wart ” on | 


homas. 

ormance came the ain 

twell played by /the the 
ap All Fair, Jodked t all 
endering it mene 


See Bust, 
; in ayha 
aie Miss ii Ty gn 
‘hammer Geetne ale. Tne cre- 
Mir. Tom 4.0. Jacson, 
Veqecedtiprsiscte atic al 
papredtiiea ot, for bd 


he 
> Lacie: 2 very emedtient represen- 
6. 


re b 9 
—* enelopes, vam, 


ho acted with a 
and charm of b at once took the 
a y storm. 


‘And last, but, in this instance, most certainly not 

deast, Mr. Reginald Corbett, as Pitcher, the police- 

man, was in Al, and. althongh it is the first 

time that weave had tlie peer: of‘seeing him on 

the Boreatton boards we all hope it will not be the 

haat for, besides his good acting, he wound up the 
ball thabtos ‘ollowed i a most capitaliy led eotilion. 

The following night the same,pieces were;to be 

repeated for the tenants, etc., the parts of Penelope 

and sae Saher ping | kindy undertaken by, Miss Alice 

Kenyon and Mr. RK. Hunt, as Miss Jacson and Mr. 

Reginald Corbett were unavoidably prevented from 

repeating their representation owiug to previous.en- 
ements elgewhere. 

e following is the prcgramme,.and all thanks 
are due.to Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Hunt for a most 
enjoyable evening : 

“The Wilful Ward:”’ Sir Peregrine Placid, Mr. 
Darby; Charles Fairfax, Mr. 'R. Huat,; “‘Frederiak 
Lispington, Mr. Mackay ; Thomas, Mr. Catar ; Rose 
Lester, Miss Jones. 

“The Yellow Dwarf”: Allwaisathanda, Miss. L. 
Hunt; Papillonilla, Miss J. Hunt; Uglianalda, Mise 
‘Tiny, Hunt ; ; Mermarilla, Miss A. Hunt; Pa 
‘Mr. R. Hunt; Sterno, Mr. M. Jacson; ; Lispina, Mr 
O. Jaeson ; ‘Vaparillo, Mr. E. Hunt; 7 illo, Mr 
E. Lloyd; "Nionyhammer, Mr. Tom Hunt ; ‘Arcogan- 
tia, Miss E, Kenyon; All Fair, Migs Hant; Lord 
Broomstick, Mr. ‘I’. Jacson. 

“The Area Belle”: Pitcher, Mr. Reginald Cor- 
bett; Tosser, Mr. Alfred Darby; Chalks, Mr. Tom 
Macka ar Penelope, Miss Jacson ; Mrs Croaker, 
Miss ‘M. Kenyon. 

——_—_ 

REFINED HOMES are at the end.of civilization. All 
the work of the world—the railroading, navigating, 
digging, manufacturing, inventing, teaching, writing, 
fighting, are done, first of all, to. secureseach family 
in the possession of its own hearth ; ant secondly, 
to surround as many hearths as possible with grace, 
culture and beauty. ‘The work of all races for five 


he most capti- 








species, such as the beautiful crowned and the 


tk years is represented in the difference 





between a wigwam and a lady’s parlour. 
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[MAKING HIMSELF AT HOME. ] 


Elsie, knowing no more about love than I kno” 
about Chinese, was SY A and, indeed, quietly 


LEFT BY WILL. 





Tue day had been wet. Toward night it cleared, 
and there was promise of a beautiful sunset. 

“T am going for a long walk, Lucius,” said Mrs. 
Conyers to a servant she met in the hall—an old 
family servant, who was at once the comfort and 
bane of her life. “I will have some tea when I get 
back.” 

Lucius was gracious enough to promise that she 
should, then he added : 

“No news yet of the young gentleman, Miss 
Elsie ?”’ 

“No, Lucius; I thought he would have got here 
by this morning, but I suppose I was mistaken about 
the day the steamer would arrive.” 

* Ah, 1 know them steamers, confound *em!”’ re- 
turned Lucius, with a lofty air—for Lucius was a 
travelled man. 

As she walked rapidly forward Elsie was think- 
ing of the young gentleman concerning whose non- 
arrival the magnificent Lucius had spoken. He was 
her ward, though she had never yet seen him, 

Her ward—Elsie could not say the words without 
laughing; yet she sighed, and felt frightened, too, 
for she was barely twenty-one herself, thongh she 
had been a widow fora year ; and to be left guardian 
toa growing boy, who must be at least fourteen, 
seemed at once ludicrous and terrifying. 

This was the way it happened. 

When Elsie Barrington waseighteen she martied 
Edgar Conyers—a man old enough to have been her 
grandfather, and whom she had known and been 
petsed by all her short life. 

Her mother made the match, of course. Elsie’s 
father had died-when the girl was fifteen—died in- 
solvent. 

The old gentleman adored his young bride; and 





happy during her wedded life. 

At the time of his marriage Mr. Conyers had 
written, toa friend of his, who lived in the South 
of France, that he was taking to. himself a wife, the 
daughter of their former friend Barrington. 

Now Mr. Barrington had another danghter, 
Elsie’s half-sister—a widow .of near forty. 

Mr. Mannering took it for granted that it was 
she whom Conyers Bad married, and wrote back his 
earnest congratulation. 

Only three months before his death there came 
another letter from Mannering. 

‘* My health is failing fast,’’ he wrote, “I may go 
any day ; the sooner the better. I willask a last 
favour of yon, Edgar., You will remember my 
writing to you, two years since, that my poor 
sister was dead, and had left me guardian to her 
boy. WhenI go I want youto be his guardian. 
I have appointed you™in my will. In case you 
should follow me, the guardianship will devolve npon 
your wife.” 

The tio friends died abont the same time. Al- 
most the last words Conyers spokd@§vere to confide 
his friend’s nephew to Elsie’s care, A letter 
Mannering wrote, just before his death, informed 
them that he had decided his boy was to travel for 
warp ‘year under the charge of a tutor, then go 

ome. 

Elsie wrote one letter to the orphan, kindly, 
gently perro | him that when he returned to 
Engiand ‘her hotise was to be his home, and pro- 
mising ‘to fulfil, as well as she could, the duties 
which had devolved upon her. 

Soon after her husband’s death she and her 
mother went to visit Mrs. Barrington’s ‘step- 
daughter ; and I fear that, in spite of her wise re- 
att Elsie thought very little about her new 
charge. 


owever, not long before the time where I begin 
WP 83 ived a lettet from Lester Warne, 
ea. Yind cada ihe Yours reshacttally ” 
m,” and en a f 
iu which he informed her that he was coming 
home. » Seb : 

Busy with her own affairs, Elsie 
the lawyers in London, who had charge D 
future, that, after Master Lester’ Warne’s arrival 
she would go and confer with them—and there the 
matter rested. 
It was past eight o’clock when Mrs. Conyers 
the house. The May evening had been so 

had been beguiled 


than she intended. a ‘ 
When she entered the hall Lucius met her with 
his usual grand bow, and the information ; 

‘: If you please, madam, the travellers has arrived, 
the young gentleman, being non th a sick 
h he, has’ retired, but the other, I suppose he’s 
the tutor, waits in the library.” ' 

Elsie ran upstairs to remove her wraps and thick 
“<= and slip a4 gee Penn usual a A 
“T. daresay he ia an old pump—ta 
are,’’ she thought, as she took a glance at her Beatty 
self in the mirror ; “still one likes to be decent, 
even if one sits alone.’”’ 
tape hea rect batt abe ; 

ing, w & soft: es ’ 
looking waond thes seventeen than twenty-one ; but, 
in spite of her gentle manners and caressing ways, 
she was as decided a woman as one conid find. 

rose,” ‘she thought, as she 
opened the library “Tt is » shame that 
mamma should be out tomight of all others! I 
hope the old thing. won't talk either conchology or 
geology, at least.” 

She entered the room-—a handsome, luxurious 
chamber, which was Elsie’s favourite retreat. “A 
fire was burning in the grate—Elsie liked a fire as 
long as she could make any pretence for having 
one. - Her reading-table was drawn up, as usual, in 
her pet corner, her pet arm-chair beside it, but, lo 
and behold! the stranger had lished himself 
in that special nook. tet 

He was half-lying back in the seat, so that she 
could. only see the top of his head, and, below, his 


legs stretched completely out upon the hearth, 

I know Isball hate him,” she thought. “It he 
had the brains of an oyster he wonld.have known 
by instinct that he taken my favourite place. 

eli, he must be deaf into the bargain!” "3 

She was half-way across the room by this time 
but the audacious tutor had not stirred. 

In passing a table her loose sleeve swept a book 
off, which fell to the floor; still he did not move. 

** 1f I had a percussion-cap I’d crack it on the top 
of his old head!”’ thought Elsie. ¥ 

On she floated to the hearth. 

As she reached it the gentléman rose with a start, 
but, instead of being elderly, he was an exceedingly 
handsome young fellow, looking ‘about twadty-tee, 
tall, elegantly formed, with beautiful black eyes 
and a heavy, curling, black moustache. 

‘I beg ten thousand pardons!” cried’ he, not a 
bit confused, thongh he looked a little bewildered 
by the golden-haired apparition which had ‘so sud- 
ioe appeared before him. “TI believe I was fast 
asleep.” } 

Elsie felt somewhat fluttered by the sight of such 
a Prince Charming in place of the elderly gentleman 
she had thought to see; but, of cour 
in keeping with her dignity as mistre: 
to show it ‘She said, gravely : 

** You are tired from your: voyage, I presume.”’ 

** Not that ; I never suffer on-ship-board,” he re- 
plied. ‘But we have had sueh a fatiguing day of 
it. When we changed trains, I stupidly took the 
wrong one—we went careering up towards I don’t 
know where ; then had to wait.a whole age at some 
bye station for a return train.’’ 

“Tt was very vexatious,’ Elsie said, pleasantly, 
though in her heart she was thinking this: tutor 
much too free and unembarrassed for his position. 
“TI fear your young charge is quite worn out. My 
servant told me he had gone to bed.’ 

“Yes; poor little fellow ! he suffers terribly from 
sick headaches, and is quite done up,’’ 

‘Can I doanything for him, or is he better left 
alone?”’ she asked. 

“No, thanks. Sleep is all he wants. That mag- 
nificent servant of yours gave him some capital tea, 
and he went fast asleep as soon'as his head touched 
the pillow. He’ll be ail right in the morning,” an- 
swered the tutor, with a carelessness which did not 
please Mrs. Conyers. 

‘* [| hope Lucius is'attending to your dinner,’’ was 
all she said. r 

**Qh, thanks! We dined at the station where we 
were detained ; but, if you will exouse me, I’d be 
awfully glad of some tea.’’ 

“ Lucius will bring it in a moment.” 

“ And I’]l just run up and be sure that little beg- 
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When. he, came. back: the tea, , ‘iting, and 
Eigie was, npg the cups ater, awe 


at her with 
“I sid she, and gave him'& ot 
tes. “Do and tara she. added 
waving her hand toward the tray, in sign for 
to help himself if he did. 
“Yes, both; but I shall spoil it if I try. ’ Please 
put it right for me,” said he, coolly. : ; 
a rwdatee whan ‘your genre martee Will Sup, yout 
“ er your 4 
pepo oh it is you wi be free to’ find another 


mage eet nrg yO O8 Woes A 
“No, it is mine,” replied, quietly. 
He rose, laughing, and tence of offer- 
ing it to her, though! he faded a 
tally 0» one, and, on 
awfully e;% 
theoldest!” . ° 


"Shel was atruak darsbi, ‘She eid -eoklly +»... °° 
‘* Pray, keep it, if you like; I will take r 
“Your mamma is out, the maneaid,? 

IP a gy ar hs hy POR 

. Na ,lam ’ ‘sf 
. “Do tell me. what is like... I 
at_all, you know; I mean to be 


f her. I +f; 
oO F teal tin te ees ie 


ive it up. I’m 
‘I’m ever so 


If her mother could hear ) 
stateliest, haughtiest. woman that one coul 
“T did not even know she had a dau, 
weuton. ‘*I was porn plas A 2. 
our pardon; sooner 
thet ly the fewer mistakes sheet 
er Tes ies tie. Am I t0—or——” 
“ ‘may ‘ Mrs Cony: please ” 
she ‘said, as he pens, leaving Ha dentenion un- 
ee, and dropping ‘her words ‘out slowly and 
“What!” He‘ fairl Shoda, prints to his 
feet. =I bog our pardon What did you say ?” 
She began to & him @ raving ‘lunatic, but re- 
barry Dan sary 3 88 en % Fo ah oY 
“ Fam Mrs. # Conyers:"* , 185 FOE 
He sét his wnon the table, stared at ber, 


clapped his 2, and. went into # perfect paroxysm 
of laughter. 


She was more frightened than angry—he certainly 


was mad! If he moved again she: would . 
Luckily’ the bell was close td her. oat 

* 1¢ can’t be!” he cried, :as'soonas lie could get 
breath. ‘Jt is a joke.” 1008 
» “Tam Mrs. Conyers,” she. repeated; sternly, fix- 
ing her eyesfull upon him with @ vague recollection 
of haying read somewhere that one. may keep 
lunaticsiand lions in order by staring fixedly into 
their eyes. ‘ 

He. burst into more insane, fit.of merriment, 
laughed till the tears actually. ran down his ehesks. 
Mad or not, there was only.one thing to, be done— 
the must leave the room. She rose; but he put 
out his hand. ; 

“Don’t!’’ he said, brokenly. “Ido believe you 
don’t know who I am, any more than I—I knew 
who you were.::.Ha, ha, ha!” add 

‘*T do not, sir?” she said, im a yoice that shook 
with fear and-anger. 

“Oh, dear! I think I shall die!’’ he shrieked. 
“You are Mrs, Conyers, and [am—Lester Warne !” 
She sank back en her chair and stared at him,, 

sy % is true,” he said,’ ‘See, here are the letters 
and all.’””’ ; 

He pulled a packet from his coat, laid it on the 
table, tried ‘to compose himself, bit could only go 
into renewed on of mirth, 

“Who is the :oing gentleman upstairs ?’ she 
asked, still unbel o/ing. 

“ Little Thaddy Williamson’ I télegraphed you 
to know if I might bring him up for’a‘few days, till 
his people could kn sw' we had’arrived.’’ 

“T had no teleyvam,”’ she ‘said, ’ 

“OF, dea: 1 6° ea-@ bundle‘of blunders! «I said, if 
not convenient :ead me word. As I got no answer, 
I brought him. Oh, pleasé laugh!» I) shall die if 
you don’t, Mri; Montagu iwill be here to-morrow ; 
he ewill tell you. Indeed, indeed; I:am Lester 
Warne!” » 

She believed it at last. The ludicrous side aud- 
denly struck her'too.. ‘She la: until she was 
almost hysterical ; and he laughed till he was forced 
to go and fling himself on a sofa and hold his sides 
in sheer enqanntine.. 

It must have a good half-hour) before they 
were sane enough to get at the facts,in the cage. 
He had sup; her,a middle-aged ; his uncle 
would have consi him a boy till he went on 
crutches. 

_ The explanations on either side were so often 
interrupted by bursts of laughing that they were a 
long while getting through them; by the time they 


Nady 


he |. 


_kindness on ro part to have 





ended the pair folt as if:they had known each other 
lor years. ; 

“T shall gall nem | y, as the children do 
their guardians!” cried he. ‘And you shall call 
me‘ Ward;’ nothing elee, I insist on it.” 

Then they shreiked again. 

The upshot of the, matter was that ten o'clock 
OT ee caren Grocant Mrs. Barrington back with- 
ont their hearing it, and a a so earnest ,in 


conversation that the stately 


ved by.either.., . 
ae had head trom Lived of the sxzirals, tale 


to, usion that 0 

alias tor, and teeth ce the sight 0 ] 
daughter i talking with her ward’ in- 
structor as familiarly aa if he had been 
an old friend. 


“Oh, bask’ ab Test!” ‘cried Elsie, when'| 


they perceived her, 
“Back at last!” returned the old lady, in an icy 
Voice, and glaring at her offspring with anger and 


dismay. 

° This in Lontar Warne,” said Elsie, trying hard 
¥ i 
‘Now Barrington was rather deaf, though she 
would have gone to the stake sooner than admit it. 


‘She'did not catch the name, but disdained to ask. 


She wheeled slowly ro’ and confronted the 
stranger, who had risen. 
?, hope your young charge.is quite well, sir,”’ she 


It was too much; neithér of her listeners could 
keep from laughing again like mad; and the old 
f lndigunit hortot cad eutonged pride, whioh ought 
ts) ignan r ou ide, which ought 
to have turnéd the offenders to ae 

ane Elsie could find yoice to explain her mother 
said: | ' 

“Mrs. Conyers, it is past ten o’clock. .As your 
ward’s tutor is doubtless fati it would be a 

im shown to his 

room, Where cin finish his mirth at ‘his own 
leisure.” ! ’ 


“Oh; mamma; this is Lester Warne!” cried Elsie. 
“This ‘is the boy we have been expecting! Oh, 
Mr. Warne, mamma ordered’ a huge’ rocking-horse 
for you last week, and I’a Shetland pony ; you shall 
ride them both to-morrow.’’ . 

‘* With pledsure,’’ said’ he }' “and you shall wear 
the beautiful gold spectacles I have bought -for you. 
I did not know what to buy foran elderly lady, and 
so I hit on those,’ 

When Mrs. Barrington’ was at last made to com- 
prehend the truth she was shocked and horrified; 
but the absurdity of »the thing was too much even 
for her: grandeur and she laughed more heartily 
than anybody had seen herdo in twenty years. 

“ Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, will be ap to-morrow,” 
Mrs, Barringron said; “he will know how. to 
manage. Ofcourse, Elaie muat resign her—ha, ha ! 
-her guardianship at once.”’ 

“* Not a bit of it!’’ cried Warne, resolutely. ‘‘I 
don’t believe she, can. She has accepted the trust; 
she is. my,guardian, and must, stay so for a year 
yet. I donot reach my majority until 1am twenty- 
five—that is in my father’s will. You can’t turn 
off a poor orphan!’ 

“ At least he can stop fora visit, mamma,” said 
Elsie. ‘You know, next week the cousins are com- 
ing. The house will be full of young men. He can 
stay too.” : 

‘““T can’t even draw my allowance without your sig- 
nature, guardy |” suid Warne, “1 hope you mean to 
tip me, for I am’ awfully hard up. Your gold 
spectacles ‘were frightfully dear. I was sorry after- 
ward that [did not buy yot'an agate-headed walk- 
ingstick.”” 

he next day Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, arrived, 
according to’ arrangement. The absurdity of the 
business was too much at first even for his legal 
composure, 

After s long conversation the matter was de~ 
finitely settled. 

Mr. Montagu decided'that to attempt any changes 
would only giveadded publicity to the business, and 
perhaps be the means of exposing Mrs. Conyers to 
unpleasant'remarks. 

Sho could perfectly well sign the cheques whereby 
“her ward” would draw his allowance, and as far 
as their neighbours were concerned, it would. be 
easy enough to. make them suppose that Mrs. Bar- 
rington was the guardian—that is, if it were found 
necessary to say anything. 

Fortunately, neither Elsie nor her mother was of 
the order of women who go about confiding their 

ivate affairs to. forty-five, different intimate 

iends; and ,the.matter of. the guardianship had 
been from the first.so distasteful to Mrs..Barring- 
ton and so terrifying to Elsie that they had never 
talked abont the, business at 

After a couple of days Warne took little William. 
son away, to confide him to the care, of his rela- 
tions, 


entered the room |; 
, Beecherof 





, The next week, as Elsie had-announced would be 
the case, the house filled with a party of relatives 
who had not seen the mother and daughter since a 
year before the death of Mr. Conyers. 

Of course they knew nothing abont the guardian- 
ship and cared less. They all knew who Mr. Man- 
nering was, and nothing could be more natura: than 
that-he should have confided his nephew to the care 
of Mrs, Barrington, the wife of one of his very oldest 
friends. 

So,. all through the pleasant summer, Lester 
Warne, 1 gai one pretext or another, remained at 


When autumn came Mrs, Barrington decided 
that Elsio’s health required change, aud the advice 
of a physician, and so took her to, the house in 
London. 

The plain English of all which was (though the 
mother did not know it) that she was weary of 
leading a retired life, for Mrs. Barrington craved 
amnsement and excitement as muchas if she had 
been eighteen, 

Of course Elsie did not go into society, or receive, 
beyond seeing intimate friends in a yery quiet way. 
Bat Mrs. Barrington went ont constantly ; it was a 


paaeitee, but she submitted to it for her daughter's 
e. 


“ L.never have shrunk from my duty, Elsie, and 
I never shall,” she reiterated, over and over. 
“You cannot remain a recluse for ever at your 
age. I must go abont, in the meantime, and keep 
people in remembrance of the fact that. you exist, 
else when yee appear in the world again you will 
be utterly forgotten. I am sure youunderstind my 
motive, child.’’ 

“ Yes, mamma,” Elsie would answer. 

Then her mother would kiss her, and sail off to 
gts or ball, majestic in velvet and diamonds ; and, 
: she could catch Warne, would take him with 

er.. ; 

But that young gentleman showed a strange dis- 
tate for what is called ‘“sociaty.’’ 

He liked best to spend his evenings.in Elsie’s 
drawing-room. He lived at an hotel, but, under one 
pretext or another he managed to dine six days in 
the. week at her. house; reading to: her or taiking, 
while she netted or embroidered or drew, or went on 
with whatever employment she might chance to 
haye.on hand... He went, out with Mra. Barrington 
Ff he could not avoid it, but nsually Poe to 

nd somé excuse for getting back to Elsie befora 
the evening was over,, : 

Mrs, Barrington never wearigd of. talking of his 
perfections to Elsie, and Elsie said.‘ Yes, mamma,” 
and nothing more, till sometimes Mra, Barrington 
was seized with the idea that her daughter did not 
really appreciate “the boy,” aud used fairly to re- 
proach her with her indifference. 

Because,” said she, “after all, grown man 
though he may, be, he is your ward, and you ought 
to care; and, Elsie, strong as he looks, my own 
opinion is that his chest is very delicate. His great- 
annt died of consumption when she was twenty. I 
was a tiny child at the time, but I remember it 
well. She was a beautiful creature, and he looks 
very.like her.” 

But. Elsie never scemed much concerned, and 
frequently Mra. Barrington grew fairly vexed with 
her indifference, 

The time came when Lester Warne too had 
reason, or thought he had, to feel dissatisfied with 
Elsie’s conduct. 

They had been the best of friends all the winter; 
as frank and iree in their intercourse as if the tie 
between them had been that which unites brother 
and sister. 

It was early spring when, Warne first noticed this 
inexplicable change in Mrs. Conyers. 

In another month she proposed to go back to 
Beechcroft, and a month after that he would reach 
his ridiculously prolonged majority, and his twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

Quietly as she lived Warne had more than once 
had an opportunity of being jealous. .A man does 
‘not need to love a woman in order to be jealous. 
The merest boy will be annoyed if any feminine on 
‘whom he considers that he has special claims ven- 
tures 80 much as tO appear interested in the conyer- 
sation of any other masculine, young or old. 

And Elsie had hosts of admirers, 

Half a dozen men were only waiting till nine 
months of her second year of widowhcod were com- 
plete to lay their hands and their fortunes at her 
feet. 

And Warne knew this better than Else herself ; 
for, indeed, though she liked men’s society, Elsie 
never thought about love, or being made love to. 

That sort of thing had been hitherto so entirely 
kept out of ber life, that she dreamed but seldom, 
and then very vaguely, of such a consummation 
ever r. ashing her. 

She had been very happy this winter, but she did 
not ask herself why, till suddenly there came that 
change in her, a change so noticeable that even Mrs 
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Barrington observed it and disoussell ‘its possible 
meaning With Warne. 

Lester himself had quite mate tip his' mind. She 
was in love with the wo tal Mr. Montigu. 
Montaga was still young, handsome ‘and poor. She 
feated that her mother would object, and dreaded to 
Yet the truth be known. 

Just as she was preparing’ to leave town, ‘Lester 
came to her one day, and ‘announted ‘his ‘intention, 
of making a trip to the Continent, _ 

She ‘received the news ‘with sath wif 
watisfaction that he nearly lost His senses ind set of 
the very next day, to Mrs. Barrington’s undisguised 
despair. : ; 

He did not come ‘back, ‘and ‘seldom wrote. “It! 
was September before he‘feturted, He'was fe- 
called by a letter from Mr. Montagu. 

“It is necessaty that you should be pinétual,”’ 
the lawyer eaid, ‘“because Mrs. Conyers contem-) 
plates travelling abroad, and desires definitely ‘to: 
settle all affairs connected with her’ guardianship 
before her departure ; a matter rendéred ‘the more! 
imperative because I also expect to be absent from’ 
London for several months. “Our ‘houv¥e: ts 
for a lawsuit in ‘the ‘case of an 


blished in St. Petersburg, and I ‘have been depute” | ‘his 


to go over and attend to jt.’’ ” ; 

lt was not difidalt, as Warne ‘told “hitrsdlf, bit-| 
terly, ‘to put two and two together}? and'a létter 
from Mrs. Barrington, which ‘readdéhad ‘him at the 
same time, aided his faculties considefably in thdt 
attempt at multiplication. 

She wrote that it was‘ rumoured ‘Mr. ‘Montagn 
was to be tmatried. 

As for Elsie, what ailed her was beyond ‘Hér 


mother’s cotiprehénsidn; ‘but she ‘was evidently | . 
guarding sotme von Meer liying “in ‘fear Of her|) 


parent's discovering 
‘nearly frantic. 
Of course, under such favourable circumstance) 


and Mts. ‘Barrington was) 


for behaving like’a donkdy, no masculine’could have ||’ 


resisted the opportunity. 

Lester stayed’on the Coritinent till autatnn, and 
went mad With tage and jealousy ‘sixteen times. 
each day. 

It was toward ‘the’tlos; of'n tetn ber afterttoon| 
‘that he once "more found himself driving wlong the 
well-remembered avenue to Beethcroft. } 


He had reached London on the previdtis rr , 


had disdained to call upon Mr. Montagu, ‘anti 
the morning ‘set‘ott on ‘is journey. 

Letter after letter had reached him ‘from ‘the; 
lawyer, but bed réceived’no answer. “At lust Mr. 
Montagu wrote: | 

“You are delaying ‘my matriageembartassiny | 
Mrs. ‘Conyers ‘beyond ‘measure, I “must ‘lente, 
England ‘before the end “of September. ‘ “If “this} 
letter meet with no'reéponsée, we shall Téave “your 
affairs in the care of'my partner.” 

So, on Warne came,’more to torture himself’ by | 
the sight Of their happiness ‘than for “any ‘other 


reason. 

He was at the house. ‘He was'in the library. ‘Mts. | 
Conyers had started ‘up at sight of hit, ‘and ‘was, 
trying to speak some words of welodme. 

She had left off her black, and it seemed to'him 
that the gray dress made her look changed and un- 
like herself. 

He tried to be completely at his tase; began'a 
dozen subjects; and never finished'a sentence. 

When he’ percefved‘his uttér failure in doing the 
dignified and indifferent he turned sulky,‘and ‘said 
igeveral provoking things, man-like. 

She took ‘no notice. She talked pleasantly. ‘At 
last she pointed to the’ papers ‘scattered ‘about ‘the 
table and said: 

“Twas just going over these, in ordér to send 
them to you. Ireeéived:thtm all'from Mr. Montagu 
yesterday.” 

** And you are going’abrdad,”” he said, rather than 


ask 
Mr. Montagu is obliged ‘to ‘sail next 


“Oh!” he interrupted, with ‘a harsh “langh. 
“Then I am in time for'thswedding.”” 

“* No, indeed, you dreadftl” young “man !’" she an- 
wweréd, trying to speak playfully. ‘“‘‘That took 
place four days ago.’ 

He turned deathly white, “and leaned back, help- 
lessly, in his chair. He' had thought himself pre- 
pared for the worst, but he perceived his mistake 
now. 


He'would not give’way. “He wotild speak. 

“* At least, | am not too late to offer you my best 
congratulations,” he said, with an effort, as if ‘each 
Word were a load. 

“Offer him and Clata Vaughan, ‘you “mean,” 
laughed Elsie, looking at him‘ strangely. 

"Avén't you married to him ?” he ‘exclaimed. 

She blushed scarlet, then grew’ pale. 

Had he looked at her he might have ‘seen that 
her eyés showed that a sudden light had dawned 
ppon her. 

 Perlaps you will go‘over these papers with-me,” 


eaid whe, ‘Not ‘that she it all kmow +»'xt/sho-was 


saying. maeres 
> Bite ‘held! Ietter toward dim. ‘Eo ‘book | it 
‘plindly’ ag it ‘Was offered. He contd net ; 


tood the reason af the “Sbatige ‘ik’ Blate er ww 
dt Coder ula bmpity ehowsand poate, he 
companies in Whith it‘was invested ‘had failed dur- 
sie had, been trying ing to ‘use her inttaence with. 
“Was Rot really 


oe ‘them st lest. ‘She ¢ 
8 ‘gi , j 
oe 
autho & Mare tides soni 


‘recovered in the 


hy d va ahenied hich W. “attered, 
su e waic 

inde Mere ook “tip. ‘tien “witht “Ate 
given him ; tried, i ) vo umaiteh the 


eee bate ‘her Ahainds in’his, sent watt’ 
* Mity “Haven pierdon th Teennot forgive my. 
“He'd ‘not ‘trreant'to-way ‘more, bét something in) 


her pale, agitated fac ve hi 
“sft, be whisper, ST weoept Jott ‘mtmey, 
‘on Otis condition 
sein ONY aoe epauk Pode cua tat heed 
down'tipol Mivshotlderashioasked: = | | 
“ Shall it be, ¢tardy ?” 1 igo 
Then te ieurht he : 
“ q ward t i ‘te 
mime oe Be get, 
ee aetetoeeeteeemetinte® r 


aoe Cee , a | 
_ Bakweob,—Not Sresniees is aware that the wood! 
used by engravers is the growth of those far-asay| 





scutes smootily ‘ead “venly, with ’no crembliag-aor! 
texting, butcevery line cut will beiperfeot; It isto, 
whe ase vof this «wood by ‘our vartivts that the} 
superiority ‘of their designs end wood-engraviugs| 
ninst dna) great measure be-attributed: lneonse-| 
‘quetioe of iteséardity and high price, many eubstitates: 
‘havebeen resorted: to; maple, apple, pedr, mahogany | 
have been experimented-upen ; ‘but hitherto nm wood, | 
‘metal, Or ‘@6tiposition ‘as been ‘discovered that) 
‘posdestés thie req wisite'qualities: ‘In addition to‘en-| 


|| 'gtuvihy, botwood is tséd for states, rules, ganging| 


‘rods, ‘and‘similar articles on Which*figuting ‘is matte ;| 
‘atid there “ate factoribs “that consume‘ huttreds df) 
tous annually for this purpose alowe. Any one’ that | 
has ever ‘eld “a ‘odrpenter’s ‘rule in his hand ‘knows | 
what boxwood fs like, ; i 
A ScoréH "LADY ‘Anp HER Lirtte Dog,—Thoe| 
fact that there is an organized band of dog stealors | 
inthe metropolis, Who miauage to thriye upon the! 
rewards offered by ved owners for the recover 
of ‘their. pets, wes Brought to light. iu.a case trie 
recently and brought to light maiuly through the 
firmuess and intélligence of a young lady who. was 
a victim to the dog. thief’s practices... .Ou the 17ub of | 
‘November Miss B.'s «maid was directed. to.take the| 
pet ont foran airing, The dog had his. walk, and| 
rather more of it than was contemplated, for-Miss.B’s | 
maid returned home alone, with the iuformation et) 
the dog had disappeared. Advertisement.and/band- 
dille were issued offeriag « reward .of-.261. forthe 
missing animal, andia: the usual course, about ¢ week 
afterwards, a man:named J..N, waited upon-Miss B. 
to inform her that he knew where:theydogewas. «kt 
be found and be would , guide-the lady tothe | 
proper place. Mise B, and «her mothér sag 
that the-best course ‘would be that one-should 
britig the ‘dog to its owner and reesive the ypro- 
mised reward, This however did not suivthe views of 
the visitor, Speaking, doubtless; from” largeex- 
perience; hewaid, “the aristoeracy ‘ often‘vefased to! 
pay when ‘they got their dogs back.” Mise-B. end | 
her mother ‘then resolved to go, and théy went, tak- | 
ing with them*a male attendant~and ‘the sum of 258i. | 
The ladies were taken by N.'down'a long, date alley, | 
tow backroom. "There's s8cond -mat‘appedréd’on | 
the scene, and receiving’from the ” wan bf another | 
asstratice ‘that the ‘monéy ‘would be paid, he went | 
Out’arid' returned almost immettiately with tite’miss- | 











ing dog, and with a number of other meu. Tite’ttog 





a be tried to read it while ‘he yot bis ‘sortts 
ack. , q ‘ - 
‘He dié’rend’; ‘and When ‘he'had fnithed he tinder- | 


nswer. iP 





oie “months, aod ia-deing: so gare, we hope, 
4 to dog-stealing for a time. 
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o TipOh@aN OBnOF -AWenwheg, 
We have a good story of a Frenchiman‘and ‘his 
eolous :epyane Se oe of she hoteles Of “London. 
Dive wdty \newaelf : {: ae"oOn as 


closeted with her mispronouncing husband, in 
cal upraidings tér ‘Hie iniagine ry dehinn 
ogling the ladies at tablej aud atta 
oad rat ttre 






és in 
pw 80 
‘b 


“ “The 








ns 


etsy Uno 


Jo ne 
the F guished his 
th 1 A Sir ke simple 





regions round she Biack aud Caspian..Seas, the very, held.of OER. | cobsag wox zod 1”. tae 
names of ports from which it is shipped being'un- |. ‘SAh, Gig loma,’’ pigend he between-his tooth, 
‘familiar, Very.few who considér.thenselyas good|| “you shall cut your troat, eh?. tre =e a 
(geographers. have ever heard of , Or -Ableassia,|| now you cut your troat-seguivk ag you like, Mais 
or Tzaritsin, and yet theseare flourishing: commercial! | bas yonfleetle witaessas Fou-cuthimyourgell.. Ab, 
hat stent p 4 ety oe the seictges Mechta rab, ma-chéroikyou wantest. your troat, cuttin right 
stan » Bor e engravings Pa way.’ Ay gh} 
box wood i¢--ased, and as its quality varies: much, |»; ‘expected, oe-ot Wales 
some skill is necessary to a good'gelection, ‘Dhelbest! iteave Gey lon without es miracké ba taken 
is of « yellow woloar, clear and free from spots ; it}; place in his honours» Mreesse with which! the taiug 


‘was tan afaetured arpa The xfollp wing 
remarkable ocourrence is réported as having ‘taken 
place during the/elephaat haut wear Kandy 2 [twas 
seuriods to: bear ‘tee gup ” ‘the ‘natives’ abou tettic 
kvaal retailedofu ander towny questi to whet 
Cwas Yoiug wousOne sadtour ‘thet ‘found 1 
doudty tango olephate-eatl Milled Rreipon tue'¥pet) but 
dousty targe stephant : spot, but 
‘that when ‘the smoke cleared ‘away the body was 
‘found: to-have miraculously disappeared. 

. sates ey aureatnoart'* Gab 

“Jenvie, you're my sweetheart,” ‘g ‘nine-year- 
‘Old silitor;’ dvtze sat bes Wick "his*heart’s “idol, re- 
cently, * pent seme 

“How can I be your'sweethedrt?’asked ‘the little 
‘tates, ‘Wien’ adi thirteen years old, and you only 
nine.” 

“ Are you thirteen 7 rs 

“Of course T am, , 

“Well,” answered the javenile beaa, after refiect- 
ily a little, Td a’ been thirtesn tog if, hadn’t 

n sick-so;much when I was little.” «|. 

R. Bopp -asked her, ‘ Rose, wilt thou be'mine?” 
‘Rose answered, “ I'am sorry it-cannot be—but a rose 
cannet be turned into.e-bud.” 

A YouNG woman shet ® fellow for asking her if 
she would marry him, -He. popped the question, and 
she the questioner, 

“A GOOP PARMBI, 

“ Well, Sam, is yoaranaster a good farmer?” 

“ Ou y4s;-be good fariner-+he makes two crops in 
one year.” j 

“Howie that, Sam?’ 

“ Why, the:gell all ‘bis hay in de fall, and makes 
money onee ; den in de ‘he.sell albde hides-ob 
de cattle dat die for de lack ob de hay, audandke 
money twice !’' t 

‘A OLESGYMAN stated that “when in the ect of 
marrying ‘an elderly -eou } 
question tothe bridegroom, 

whom you now hold by the hand'to be*your‘lawfully 
wedded wife?” 
‘the ‘question “mach ‘ 
‘bea little dédf, ‘Which,in “real “was ; "but the 
bride'was ‘tess ‘patient for his atiswer, for'dte' strouted 
in his ear, “ Boo, boo, ye brute; can ye to boo?” 
Having bowed ‘his assent, ‘the ‘ceremony was soon 
concluded, ; 








A TRARYED-and eloquent bishop was-very anxious 
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to convert ®’'Patsee who was, -fa,|' 
London, and, ~ meeting him dnan en 
for private conversation, «he, opened on attack spon 


tenets. -“ lieannetthink;’’ said he,*%hdw | 


any man of intelligence and ‘education, whose mind | 

bas been en! “by travél and poten. | ee 

men of different opinions, can worship. 

ject, such asthe sun,” “ ‘Oh, my lord x pene 

eo we er ery wot been! fortunate poet 

weather since ‘ertival ‘this country, * 

should Le it-ryon ‘bere no ides . Wile tealahions 

ject itis,” 

1 How :many qneine0f ceommmen .eende go to owe | 

—_ ? Howmany scruples of conscience go to one 
“ Nopopyx ever lost anything .by ,loze,” 

persen, “That's dag dont ” retorted w 


sage-looking 
young lady who heard the remark, “ for D:once lost 


three nights’ sleep?” 

A xopNo woman who was “driven to.distraction,” 
now fears that she will have to wajk.back. | « 

War sis « pig the aest -provideut.of oenimete ? 
Because he dlwags carties'a-gpare-rib' or two about 

4 BATTAL MISTABE. 

A eitizen.of: France, who:has an in vetorate habit of 
contomntot everyth ae is said to bim and‘bas 
been in -vain akuow ‘of 


eur vernsonlar, pit dy) ito, leave ae erage i 

house for a. more,comé 

mysteries of shis sertneho,tatlading thi iat exther 

germent and unibréHa, ‘hatl been carefully: 

up, When netetbouaeT| Himself the unpleasant 

now devolving upon him, that of bidding “ze folks 

good-bye. After shaking tits fellow bowders ‘wordi- 

ally.by;the .hand.and wishing them, with ineessant 

bowing, “ge verree beetxauccess in zo -virl,” and 
ze benediction. du éhief,;” he retired in search of his 

" pe landlady,” togive her also his dit gar ‘He 

met her at the foot of the.steitease, and viseneing 

hat fn hand, with » shousend scrapes, .co 


his, s 
“Ah! ‘madame, Lem -going’to leave 
have been verrge amiable to Poca iy 1 
nevare forget you for zat Tf Jamin my:countree { 
would ask zer government to give you = pension, 
wademelt 33) 
The good ledy put down ber ‘bead and blushed 


modest , whileour Freachman. 

“Vell, l.must go ;youjknow inseexe life, meadows, is 
{a {nll.o pee sty trouble. Hf seOreator edopted xe 
virl vich Lamartine make jn ‘his ‘poesie, zen zare 
shouldbe no more pain. Adieu, mafiame, adien! 
perhaps‘for ever.” 

Thereupon the Frenchman was making his exit, 
when he was suddenly called back ‘by bis lenilaiy, 
who Why ate ee inguired ; 
mr Mr.'C,, you have forgotten to leave your 





standing | bis 

“Yes,” eontinued Mrs, M., “you know it is the 
rule for all boartlers to give me their keya. 
“Oh, madame |” interrupted the roe oA, with 
enthusiasm, “I will give you not one—net oue, ‘but 
a "and applying ‘the action to‘tre wortl, be 
ng towards Mrs. Mr., and embracing her tightly 

in niet arms, kissed her most heroically. 
recoveriug herself at 


Mr. 6: Tare | 


ey, Mr. ey 
; reer looking confused, ejaculates, with heavy 
sighs; 
“ Ob, madame! I .zot yon ax me for.one kees,.an’ 
Igiveitto yon, Vats fatale mistake!’ 
t A Diver out and diner everywhere confessd 
his—‘** Invited not long ago to accompany a friend 
to an entertainment at the house of a gontlemen 
whom I did not happen persouslly to know, avd 
being, at the pepeee time, in the supper-room, where a 
luxurious table was spread, I said toa bald-headed, 
aristocraticJleokieg gentleman atmy side. * Which 
isthe Amphitryon here?’ ‘ Sir ?’ replied he of the 
shiny head. ‘Which i¢the Amphitryon?’ ‘ Well 
I’m not exactly sure’ was the reply, ‘ but I think it 
isin that decanter on the other de of the table.” 
OxD Mr, Rowe. kept. av :hotel at Milwaukie, where 
he used to say one could. get.anything that was ever 
made to eat. One day in came.a Yankee, who aeked 
old Rowe what he could give himfordinner. ‘' Auy- 
thing, sir, from a pickled elephant to a canery-bird 8 
tongue.” “ Wa’al,” said the Yankee, eyeing Rowe, 
* gmess ri take a piece of pickled elephant,” “ Well, 
we've got "em already right here i in the house ; but 
you "IL have to take a whole un, ’cause we nevercut 
’em.”* The Yankee thought he would teke some 
codfish and potatoes. 
MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Witness Box,—In a court. of justice, « kind of 


piliory, where a person is obliged to receive every |. 


paid a | Common 





gees verbal'insult without being able to résont 


“Ageungmen of talent,—+A n impertinent seoundre! 
who'thrusts himself forward; a writer of excerabdle 
a, ‘without “modesty, @ noisy fellow, 


ys se a one ‘by man and wife 
at the uarrel, 


‘thawyer.—~A “earned a 1pehania, vwWho vresbtres 
oe estate from your enemy, and ‘keeps it‘bim- 


“<4 poem who dnds work for . his 
ing ort these of other people. 

Ny *hole'fn ‘the ground, wiitcl 
lovets and ria wereip, but take ua- 
te put 
oes.—An article worn in winter by tigh 
cartons vet oth ‘would rather die ‘then 


ad Bah nyo 0 to.catéh, 


Bacon ’ reg 
Honesty—iAn exoéllent joke. 


ater 
A WAIF OF THE WOODS. 


Wuew autumn whistles and fall the leaves, 
And the gones eng heavy.omepruce and 


pine, 
And on ‘the roof :and wiadow and ‘low- 
browed eaves 
The‘tirst ‘hoar-f 6f the season Bhive, 
I chance to meet in the yellowimg wood 
A little maidea who hath motfears, 
But peers dvom wader ber scarlet heod 
With wise, strange glances beyond her 
7 


| monsense, & 
‘e 





kW. cley 
The grav:.—An 





“Whe ate you, my desr, so young, yet 
wise ? 
And why alone in ‘the joyless wood ? 
bah yee it not for these.coal-black, eltish exes, 
‘oe take you for Little Red Riding 
So speak J, in wonder I scarce restrain, 
As ‘her glance Gleams out, like w weird 
night-bird’s, 
When suddenly ‘all is made too’plain 
By aor swift gesture and five small 
words, 


Forth darts the tiny and ‘nut-brown ‘hand— 

* Tell you your fortune, sir?” she says. 
At last, I sorrowfully understand, 

And turn aside withan angry grace ; 
And once for all to ¢he #trange romance 

Of that «waif‘of the wootts T-bid: farewell, 
Though the cunning gleam of her wild eyes 


, ts 
My wemory sti}, like an evil-spell, 


As I move away through the solemn wood, 
An old hag starts from the thicket near, 
And seizes the child of the scarlet hood, 
With something between a curse ‘and 
sueer ; 
And I hasten my steps as between the trees. 
Their g ipsy carap-lire comes in view, 
And etter — it in twos.and threes 
A half a score of the hang-dog crew. 


For, despite the mystery shrouded about 
Their race, their Janguaye and whence 


they come, 

The woods are fairer and sweeter without 

Such lazy lurkers within their gloom. 
Yot-—strange !+-whevever across my path 

A redbreast starts from the underwood, 
My wayward faney a vision hath 

Of a little waif in a scarlet hood. 

N. D.U. 


GEMS. 

WEAKNESSES seem to be even more carefully and 
anxiously concealed than graver and more defined 
faults, for buman nature ig more ashamed of the first. 
than of tho last. 

Avarice.—aAll the good things of this world are 
no farther good te us than as they are of use, and 
whatever we may heap up to give toothers, weenjoy 
Only as much as we can use, and no moro, 

IMAGINATION.—Nothing at first frames such false 
inmates a8 an imaginative tery It finds the 
power of creation so easy, the path it fashiogs'so 
actual, that no marvel fora time hope is its own 
security, and the fancied world appears the trne copy 
of the real. 

Havpr Prersons.—T here are persons who may bo 








called fortunate, if. not elect—namely, those whq 
from the felicity “of their matural constitution, desire 
only what is good, ard-whro act for love, and show 

ure morality in their actidms: In these happy beings 
fhe stipettor’feclings predominate ~mnch ‘over ' those 
commen tomea end animals. 


—_—_— 
STATISTLOS 


ne 


xz Baritisu Bariax.—T wenty-Gve, written and 
Varioes wn written dduguégesidre.spoken through the 
British *eolonies. ‘Phere “are abst .5,000/000 
Hindoos, 20,000,000  Malioimodans, ‘L0; 000, 900 
Baddhists, and millions of other idolaters.of varios 
descriptions inthe British’ foreiga@ossessions, 
whole population ds estimated at 120,000;000. Of 
these’ not ntore’than 25,000 000 vat Reab-wbuodadtly, 
about'l0 000,000 gly ; 24,000,000 oceastondlly 
and shout’ Toestee lise prinaipelly on vegetables 
aad fish. di bout 44/000 000 omak: t wats “nd 
barley their sdhecigtbegurniinasnensiend ; 19,000,000 
guise aod other vegetables, aad 110, 06.0)000 
rice, maize, millet, ete. About 10,000,000 drittk 
wine frequently; 25,000000 malt liquors, and 
60,000 000i day erator. 


HOUSE#OLD TREASURES, 





‘Onaxrrep Hands:—-Reduce “common stirch*toan 
fmpilpaple powder, pit Ta!a iuelin “bag, Keep it Tn 
the drawer. Whenever.you take your taiads 

out of dish+water or-eude, wipe themidry witha soft 
towel, and while y6t dan, shaite the starch bag 
over trem, aud rub tt “in, '‘Vhe effect iv most agree- 
able, 

Horalum-water ise suggestion for eager Lan 
and black ants, cockroaches, spiders, aud wh 
crewing which ‘tnfest our’houses. “Vake two 
pounds of alum, and dissolve it ‘in three or our 
quarts of boiling water ; let it iad on the lire anti 
the slam disappears; vthen apply it with-a brush, 
while mearly hot, tovevery joint and ‘orevies. 
Brush ‘the “revices tn ‘fhe fldor of ‘the ‘Wettig “or 

mop-boards, jf you suspect they harbour Vermin dt, 
in whitewashiag « ceiling, plenty of ‘is added 
te the ‘lime, it will also serve to keop imsects’at‘a. 


distanee. 

Lemon, 0) FOR Cnoceaa. —This wil Was been 
found, says Cochin Argus,” very offidacions im 
silayiag vomiting in holera. De. Waring én his 
Bazaar op Tt les ‘been fowl eae~ 
cossid) when other ‘rtdieded ‘have’ failell, and ‘to 
these,cases.it proves additionally serviceable by act- 
ing ase sti t tothe system generally ; it iswell 
worthy .of a move-ertended'twial inthe treatment of 
this disease. The tose (five or'six crops in sugar or 
émtfision) may ‘be i, am every hour, of oftenur in. 
severe cases.’’ Natives tiave greatfaith in this re 
medy, and we heve heard of copious diarrhea» heing 
arrested by @ single dose of the oil. 





SSS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tt death ‘is snoounced of Mr. Simon W. Walay, 
a well-known, amateur pianist and compeser, at tue 
age of forty-eight. 

His Majesty the oe of the Netherlands tas con. 
ferred upon Mudanie Trebelti_ the Grand Medal and 
Order of Piva in admiration of her talents. 

Tue “ Masical Sianderd’’ states thet by his recent. 
illness Mr. Sims Reeves is the loser of avarly 1,000. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby bas also recently had a verious ifl- 
ness for some weeks, Lis losses on this aceount being 
over 7001. 

AN analysisof one hundred and nineteen separate 
saroples of ale and porter sold over the counter by 
publicans in various purts of London shows such ® 
beronsinge, Al sleohol that it is obvious that a persom 
who drinke two quarts of fourpenny ele or porter, 
consames more alcohol than is contained in half » 
pint of brandy or whiskey This will no donbt as- 
tonish a good mung people. 

Ws are in daily expectation of m netable visitor, 
A Red Indian chief ener ag visit 9 Lhe Rev, 
Pahtabquaheng Chace, eng of the 
Ojibbeways, is promor- 2 my Paris, an Bren) g00n bé 
across the Straits of Dover. He is no imposition, no 
Englishmen turned into a wild man of the woods, 
but.a true-blood, a real Indian become Christian ~in 

whereof it may be stated that he was the repre- 
séntative of bis red brethren before tlie Prince of 
Wales when His Royal Highness visited America, 
The rev. gentleman can preach well, He lias sothe 
remnants of the eloquence of his postlé progenitors, 
and rarely fails to be impressive, fle is the pastor 
of three Indian pip gt and visits the Pale- 
faces’ to get money for his work. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ie T.—Your copy is doatinns * with thanks. 
. 8.—Can obtain a parent ond, t every informa- 
tion at many of the patent agents ony ——s 

Ernrst.—Please repeat your pte impos- 
= for us to remember the names of Ab, spon- 

ents, 

Gxrtaupze M.—We advise you to consult some artist 
or ascertain the prices you can get from several dealers 
in pictures or works of art. 

M.—1, The society can at any time prosecute A 
for the frand upon B, and they can compel B ‘to pro- 
secute at their cost, 2. We do not know of any work 
that will teach ae to manufacture a musical-box, 

E.itzx D.—If you wear earrings let them be as light 
in weight as possible and of the very best gold, say not 
oo fifteen carat, and we think you will not suffer 

re 


= 
J. W. M.—Will do well to consult some physician, 
The book you require can be obtained at any respectable 
bookseller's, who, if you desire, can offer you many 
others that will afford you farther information. 

Lizzin.—If you stated the name of the tenant you 
wished to quit your house upon the notice you served at 
the house and the time according to the legal notice re- 
quired, that isa eng er and le,al notice, 

J. M, B.—The tale has been unavoid«bly discontinued 
for the present through the severe indisposition of the 
author, who, we are glad to say, is mow near recovery, 
and therefore hope he will soon resume his work, which 
has pleased so many of our readers, 

Gbones. —MSS. for publication should be addressed to 
the name of the periodical for which ~— are intended. 
A letter should always accompany the MS,, giving the 
address of the author. Editors have no time to write to 
each Ti ee either to criticize or to acknowledge 
= t of MSS, 

.—The word park, in its military sense, is ap- 
plied to the space occupied by the animals, waygons, pon- 
toons and materials of all kind; itis also applied to the 
objects themselves when bronght together, asa park of 
artillery. It is an indefinite on, and Nad mean one or 
a number of batteries grouped together. 

A. Z.—1. We would advise ‘no apphieation to the face 
that would have a tendency to i Some sperma- 
ceti would tend to soften, 2. Cold water application to 
strengthen is good when the body is in a moderate heat. 
3. Garden exercise, such as digging, is good and con- 
sidered healthy. 4. Your writiog will improve by prac- 
tice, 

Rk. A, C. K.—A lady having money left to her and the 
eame being at her disposul and not left by, the will to 
her, to the exclusion of her husband, wishes to secure it 
to herself before her marriage; she can do so legally by 
placing the same in the hands of trustees by deed or by 
a marriage settlement, in which deed the husband mast 
be a party to the same. If either are not done, the hus- 
band will become entitled to the sane upon his’ marriage 
with her. 

W. D.—1. The difference in your ages need not be an 
objection unless there are others. 2. If the young lady’s 
mother admires another gentleman more than she does 
you, we think the young y should have warned you 
to be careful how you spoke of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, lest you might say something in her mother's pre- 
sence which would occasion her to think less kindly of 
you than she otherwise would and prepossess her in 
favour of the other, She may have spoken entirely for, 
your benefit. 

Rsaper.—The Rothschilds are a Jewish family of 
European bankers, whose founder, Meyer Anselm Roth- 
schild, was born at Frankfort-on-the- Maine, in 1743, and 
died there in September, 1812. He was educated ‘as a 
rabbi, but commenced business as a small trader, and 
eventually procured a situation ina Hanoverian banking- 
house. He subsequently returved to #rankfort and en- 

ged in the banking business under the pat 


ofage. When Parr was 120 years old he was married to 
his second wife, by whom he had three children, one of 
whom lived to be over a hundred years 3 old. 
id advise you to get a life -of 
was incarcerated 


a have foarit 
aban once, and strengthen 
me don thom af cuoe, study. Too - 
votion ‘to music or anything that lently excites ti 
senses igs injurious to the brain and causes loss § 


memory. 

Guieux wishes to know why the young men of the. 
present day are so exceedingly loth to enter sah, bi p hal, 
pre. a of matrimony. umscribed means is 

g cause, and we canhot but admire ABS ng 
exhibited by those who are so situated. To drag a some 
girl froma Comfortable hos home toa perm Nag one is cruel and 
the dishovest action nemnine, popuniohed, -: If It 
Gulguh has the , action oan l to assist 
home happy, she need-labour under no ap) = 
about obtalulog a husband ; but if she has not we recom- 
mend to her serious consideration the trite’and familiar 
adage that *‘ when poverty enters at the door, me flies 
out at the window, 


THE ARCHER'S VATAL ATM. 
Sharp arrows hurtie th h the air 
‘Unseen, unheard, by t po 
The cintenenee and the 
The orator, whose speech —. sway 
The multitude, 
Youth debonair— 
Refined and rude, 
Turn pale and fall in speechless clay ! 


No fortress walls, with ramparts bold, 
No dark retreat, no niche of fame, 
No lifted shield of burnished gv 
No eloquence that tongues can 
No wisdom grave, 
No hovshsies cold, 
ever save 
From the grim Sootier 8 fatal aim, 


The drooping flag at half-mast flies 
And sombre clouds are overhead, 
Draping with rain the curtained skies, 
The archer’s shaft again has sped, 
A chieftain fails, 
No more to rise 
Within the walls 
Of state ; for death has sealed his eyes, 


This archer spares not high nor tow. 
Learning aud yenius, wealth and fame, 
Fall when he lifts his fatal bow, 
His arrow never missed its aim, 
Life just begun, 
‘The had of snow, 
The fairest one, 
The best, cau no exemption claim, ‘Se 


your mind by 


M, twenty, good looking, fond of home, wishes to cor- |. 


respond with a young mau with a view, to matrimony; 
she will makea loving and dutiful wife to an affectionate 
husband, 

Torrr, seventeen, tall and fair, wishes to correspond 
with a respectable young man, who is fond of home, Mrith 
a view to matrimony. 

A Winowsu, thirty, dark hair and eyes, who has alittle 
money, is ‘. anaes wishes to correspond with a good- 
tempered 

ALICE eeliay; good looking, blue eyes, roe ane of 
a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark young man who is fund of home, 

Innz, twenty-two, medium heicht, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, considered good looking, a good housekeeper, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young man about 
twenty-four, good te r, of a loving dheposision and 
fond of home, a sailor preferred. 

Litiay M. wishes to socepent with Fagin, with a 
view to matrimony ; i eighteen, tall, dark, and considered 
good looking, has as income of her own, andis good 
tempered, loving and domesticated. 

NELLin Gna, twenty-three, tall, fair ee rer 
brown bair and blue eyes, plays and. sings, is good tem- 
pered, very domesticated and soqnaienie wishes to cor- 
seanend with a gentleman who is tall, dark and older than 

erse. 
Rovine Harry, medium height, fair and considered 
good looking, wishes to correspond with a respectable 
young woman, who would make bim a good wife ; will 
ve some money on of age, dent must be 
ary looking and of ladylike manners, mouey no ob- 


ae ENNTIE, eighteen, rather tall, considered looking, 
= blue eyes and dark brown hair, oe ° by wishes 
gentleman abou 








jiuliam IX. landgrave of Hesse, He. was very suc- 
cessful idhegotiating loans for various German States. 

Muicanex.—l, When introducing a gentleman and 
lady, the gentleman is usnally presented to the lady, 
thus—“* Muss Teabut, allow me to iutroduce to you Mr 
Wilson.” 2. Anything more than a bow is not necessary, 
but if the person presented is one whom you have heard 

much of and you are pleased to make the acquaintance, 
it is proper to express your pleasure and a desire to be. 
as better ages 
— Undoubtedly in a certain degree 

longevity is hereditary—that is to say, long-lived dpecpie 
goouesty. leave long-lived children, Dr. Parr, who lived 
to be 152 years of age, left a son who lived to the re- 
markable age of 118 ; a grandson also lived to be 124 years 





pond with a young t twenty or 
— one. 
Ng.ui, dark,and Annie, fair, wishes to correspond 
with two respectable young men, “triends nang 
Ma B., , tall, l, dark 


GGIE 8 g ir, hazel e 
and domesticated, wishes to correspond with a tall, tall, fair 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony, 

MavRg&t, seventeen, medium height, dark! hair aaderes, 
cheerful, domesticated and fond of home, wishes to cor 
respond with a good-looking young mau, who is fond ol ot 

ome, 

J.A. Y¥. twenty-one, medium height, fair, .) foreign 
correspondent and has good prospects, wishes to corres- 
pond with a lady, who is to be passable in looks and have 

a little money. 

Maar, twenty-one, considered good looking, dark hair 
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h complexion 
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dvertisement. 


Corpriia 
who answered her a 
ee 


spea Pant ales 
w-s., Looe my we boa Navy.’ 
K. H., twenty, tall, aomortiinien aod woul 
Haya Mar wile, to correspond with T. We i in. S the 
ould be iad nd wi ty 

BT Pg temp peter bps Pend 
and hasa poe y 

M. E. rhe mediom height, dark dark brown hair, ét a good 


ta ae ee ee 


ands D. bas dar baie 
tor aperstve. very) ee Oa rh reoeire 


"s ‘earte de @3 - 
Annis” tren y-one, 
gaa and re- 


jt is i eopoud te to by G 
by a He mpeee thirty- irty Age, modu medium Seems 


dark and fond of 


ats Bora. bry seaman in the be Royal 
ith Cis with esa gone 


y 
eis is “S wane ‘heat, good Ivoring, ‘and 
<-> Ne en Bar ny 
B. Wishes to corteapond with Lonis B. with «view 
tompeinenys is twenty-three, 5ft. 11 in,, dark _. 
k hair and eyes, odsldaren Tath 
looning by his friends ; is vot a one gn Dut hale a a 
good sii ina house; is anxious to get 


settled soon 

Amr b: “ee Westleigh, tall, dark y handsome, of a 
loving tion, very found of home, music cand, skating 
and has a private income enough to | wife coméort- 
ably; he ks he is ailshe would 1 
Lisgiz AnNt by-—Charles William, lovnbe! is 'a widower 
forty-oue, with no family ; complexion dark, considered 
ge loki by trade an engineer iu constant — 
men 


Aut the Back Nompens, Pants and Vorumns of the 
“Lonpon Reades” are in print and a be had at tie 
Office, td Being or will be sent any pars, of the 
United Post-free for Three. t pence, Kighs- 
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